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For the Religious Monitor. 
ON MASONRY. 
Mr. Eniror— 

The first number of your present volume contains a communi- 
cation on the subject of ‘‘ Oaths,” in which the writer takes occa- 
sion to make some free remarks on the Masonic oath. This might 
naturally be expected to have an irritating effect on Masons; and 
it was not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the Masonic Album, 
should take particular notice of it. The latter complains of the 
aforesaid communication, as “a shameful attack upon the insti- 
tution of Free Masonry.’” Similar complaints are made in like 
cases. For instance, some months ago, a notice appeard in the 
Albany Advertiser, of the excommunication of a Baptist minister, 
in the state of Illinois, “on the ground that he was a Freemason:”’ 
the notice was as usual, headed “ Bigotry,’’ and some correspond- 
ing remarks were made. With your leave, I wish to insert in 
your Magazine, a few thoughts on this subject. 

In the first place, 1 would vindicate the right of a public ex 
pression of sentiment, which is made with due candor and mod 
eration, although that expression should be offensive to many.— 
The word of God clearly shows, that while the world in general 
“ lieth in wickedness,” he has in the midst of it, “a peculiar peo- 
ple,” who are his witnesses, and who are bound to maintain his 
honour, at any risk and hazard. They are represented in the Re- 
velation, as overcoming “the Devil by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their testimony.”’ If then various destructive 
errors arise and prevail, they cannot in faithfulness to their Mas- 
ter refrain from solemnly protesting against them. They are 
bound too, by the great rule of christian charity; for if there be 
any meaning at all to words, the more lively our compassion is 
for the souls of men, the more anxious shall we be to warn them 
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350 
against ruinous delusions. Acting on such principles, we may 
cheerfully admit that we attack with hostile intention, any sys- 
tem of error, without yielding to the imputation, that our attack 
is necessarily “shameful.” 

Whenever any thing is said or done against Masonry, the Ma- 
sons immediately intrench themselves behind that secrecy which 
is a distinguishing feature of the society, and demand what right 
those who are not Masons have to condemn what they are unac- 
quanted with? For myself, I do not presume to do this. I bring 
no charge against them from a conjecture of what their secrets 
are. 1am content to speak only of that which is known, which 
they themselves will allow, yea, which they often publish for 
the sake of commending their institution. In the American Ma- 
sonic Register, vol. i. page 330, we have this statement—< The 
principles of Masonry are not secret,”—‘ There is nothing secret 
in Masonry but those rites and mysteries which are essential to 
its preservation as a distinct order, and which tend to throw light 
upon the ancient history of the institution.” Every one knows 
that there are many Masonic publications which advocate the 
cause of Masonry, and which professedly exhibit its principles, 
that all the world may see how excellent they are. From such 
exhibitions, made by Masons themselves, wherein their institu- 
tion is placed in the most favourable light, I derive my principle 
reason for opposition to it. I shall illustrate the view which I am 
now about to give, by a few extracts from Bradly on Masonry, 
which will be a sufficient specimen of Masonic writing. 

Page 52. “The common gavel—we are taught to make use of 
it for the noble purpose of divesting our minds and conscinces of 
all the vices and superfluities of life, thereby fitting our bodies 
as 11VIng stones for that spiritual building, that house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Page 56, “‘ The three principle rounds of Jacob’s theological 
ladder, are denominated faith, hope, and charity, which admon- 
ish us to have faith in God, hope in immortality, and charity to 
all mankind.” 

Page 94, 95, “‘ We should apply our knowledge to the discharge 
of our respective duties to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, 
that we may enjoy the reflections consequent on a well spent life, 
and die in the hope of a glorious immortality.” 

Page 161, “A reverential awe for the Deity is inculcated, and 
the eye fixed on that object, from whose radiant beams light only 
can be derived.” ' 

Page 300, “ Piety towards God, and love towards mankind,’ 
the two pillars which support the fabric of Masonry.” 


* This is strikingly exemplified in Morgan's case.—Ed. Mon. ; 
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From these extracts, and much more that might be quoted from 
various publications, if it were necessary, it is evident, that the 
society is a religious one; for its religious principles are its great 
boast. Moreover, they tell us in so many words, that they have 
religious exercises within the lodge, for example, explanations 
of texts of scripture, and a variety of prayers. This being the 
fact, the plain Christian, who wishes to act conscientiously, has 
only to inquire, for his guidance in refererence to this subject, 
whether this religion be the religion of Christ or not. The ev- 
idence is abundant, to those who have any discernment of spirit- 
ual things, that it is not; Lappeal to the extracts already made in 
connection with the following: 

Bradly, page 8, 9, ‘‘ We leave every member free to choose 
and support those principles of religion, which appear consistent 
to his views, and never censure nor disrespect him for being zeal- 
ously engaged in what he deems important to Zion, while he 
keeps himself within the square with all men, and receives the 
sacred writings as his only sure guide to eternal blessedness. To 
debar the faithful from our temple, our institutions and our priv- 
ileges, merely because their minds have been more or less ex- 
panded by heavenly influences, would at once demolish our fab- 
ric to the ground.” 

Page 148, “‘ Whosoever desires to be a Mason, is to know that 
as his foundation and great corner stone, he is to believe in the 
Eternal God. A Mason must observe the moral law. In ancient 
times, Masons were charged to comply with the religious opin- 
ions and and usages of the country where they sojourned, yet it 
is now thought most expedient, that the brethren should only be’ 
charged to adhere to the essentials of religion in which all denom- 
inations agree, leaving each brother to his own judgment, as to 
particular forms.” p 

The religion of Jesus is not of this accommodating nature.— 
No Christian can admit, that “all denominations agree” in the 
‘‘ essentials of religion.” But here isa society of high-sounding 
pretensions to all that is excellent, organized on the principle of 
indifference to truth, in the most momentous of all concerns. A 
man may deny that the Lord Christ was any thing more than a 
mere creature, may deny that his death was a true and proper ex- 
piation of guilt, may expect his enjoyment of an eternal reward, 
on the condition of his own personal obedience, and pass for one 
of the highest ornaments of Masonry: for he may, according to 
their loose way of using language, have “faith in God,” that is, a 
general belief that there is a God, “hope of immortality,” and 
who does not hope that it shall be well with him at last? and 
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charity to all mankind, that is, he may really do many acts of 
beneficence, and charitably maintain, that it is no matter how far 
the religious profession of any departs from the system of truth 
revealed in the scriptures, provided they are sincere and think 
they are right. Every Christian knows, that such principles are 
at war with the truth in Jesus. 

Again, it is plain that this system of religion is a self-righteous 
system. It exactly corresponds to those views which are most 
prevalent in the world, which without due apprehension of the 
solemn truth, that in our natural state, we are “ dead in tresspas- 
ses and sins,” fairly intimate, that our justification before God, is 
to be obtained by the work of our own hands. The Masons con- 
sider themselves the advocates of sound morality, but the Christ- 
ian cannot allow that there is any sound morality which is not 
founded in the faith of Jesus, that any thing but “ the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation,” can effectually “teach, to deny 
ung odliness, and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously 
and godly.” 

Farther, this is a religious society, and yet, the evidence of 
possessing religion, is never demanded as a qualification for admit- 
tance. Such a demand would be hooted at as ridiculous and 
bigotted. There isthen, nothing to prevent it from being a soci- 
ety of unregenerate men. Now, as these, according to the testi- 
mony of scripture, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) “cannot receive the things of 
the Spirit of God,” their aping of religious service, and their 
whole pompous profession of love to virtue, morality, &c. must 
be a solemn mockery, an abomination in God’s sight. These 
things are so evident to my mind, that I cannot believe that any 

‘enlightened Christian, who has his mind fairly turned to the con- 
sideration of this subject, can conscientiously refrain from enter- 
ing his protest against so crying an evil; nor can any Christian 
church, which faithfully acts om the principle that the word of 
(od must govern in all cases, do otherwise than make the subject 

f Masonic connection, a ground of judicial proceeding against 
any of its members. In the case of discipline referred to in the 
beginning of this communication, Dr. Dodson when called before 
the church, proposed, among other interrogatories, “‘ Is Masonry 
asin?” If his church could not answer, asthe account states, 
they at least ought to have answered, to enter a lodge is sinful, 
because it sanctions indifference to truth, because it countenan- 
ces a religious system which is utterly inconsistent with the pe- 
culiarity of the religion of the Bible, a system of dead works, 
which isa contempt of Christ the Lord our righteousness. But 
no attempt at discipline, in such cases, can be made without the 
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393 
ery of persecution and intolerance being immediately raised. It 
would seem then, that the liberty must be all on one side. Leta 
member of a society disseminate principles which are calculated 
to destroy the existence of that society, and they must not expel 
him for fear of the reproach of persecution. There are none more 
intolerant than the advocates for this sort of toleration. They 
will have no mercy on a society which shall merely claim and 
exercise the right of governing itself by its own principles.— 
They would pronounce Paul a most violent persecutor for this di- 
rection to Titus, ‘‘ A man that is an heretic, after the first and se- 
cond admonition, reject.” It is to be desired, that Christians 
should more and more feel the obligation, to “‘ account the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of the world,” 
and should in every form manifest their fixed resolution to “ have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.” The Lord 
knows that I have not written these few hints from any ill will 
to Masons. ‘ My heart’s desire and prayer to God for them is, 
that they may be saved.” I desire to add this feeble effort to the 


advancement of the cause of truth, in the confidence that truth 
must ultimately prevail. . A. 


—a>— 
THE GLORY OF MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, DUE TO 
GOD ALONE. 
A Sermon, from MSS. of the late Dr. Shaw, on 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7. 
( Concluded from page 312.) 


“I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So then, 


neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth ; but God that 
giveth the increase.” 


IV. Our text lastly and directly asserts, that God alone, and 
none but He, is the efficient cause of a successful ministry. As 
to increase, God by his efficacious Spirit, isall inall. “God giv- 
eth the increase.” This is the first principle of the gospel, which 
ought to be indelibly engraven on the minds both of preachers 
and hearers, and therefore, we shall confirm it by a few express 
quotations from scripture. ‘Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power.” Ps. cx. iii. “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it.” Ps.cxxvii. 1. “i will 
be as the dew unto Israel, and he shall grow as the lilly, and cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon—from me is thy fruit found.” Hos. xiv. 
5—8. ‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts. Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain: and he shall bring forth the 
head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace, unto it.” 
Zech. iv. 6,7. “Behold the Man whose name is the BRancu; 
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and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall build the tem- 
ple of the Lord: even he shall build the temple of the Lord; and 
he shall bear the glory.” Zech. vi. 12,13. See also, Isa. xxvii. 
2,3. lv. 11. Ezek. xxxvi. 25,26. The New Testament teaches 
the same doctrine. ‘“ Without me ye can do nothing.” John xv. 
5,6. “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.” Rom. i.16. A few simple facts 
may be added, to illustrate and corroborate the same truth.— 
When “ they which were scattered abroad, upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen,” preached the Lord Jesus Christ, “the 
hand of the Lord was with them, and a great number believed 
and turned unto the Lord.” Acts xi. 21. See Sauls conversion, 
Acts ix, and Lydia’s, Acts xvi. All believers experience “ the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power towards them,” and are cal- 
led “ God’s workmanship.” Eph. i. 18, ii. 10. ‘ Ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s building”—agreeably to this declaration 
of the word of God, the standards of our church assert, that the 
‘Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially the preaching 
of the word an effectual means of conversion.” In like manner 
they say “that the sacraments become effectual means of salva- 
tion not from any virtue which is in him that doth administer 
them, but only by the blessing of Christ and his Spirit which ’ 
they by faith receive.” 

All the above texts so obviously apply to, and support our pre- 
sent position, that we need not dwell upon it, and shall therefore 
only add here, that besides the direct affirmation of our text, the 
figurative language and allusion of it, affordsa clear proof and 
striking illustration, that it is the ‘‘ Lord strong and mighty” who 
makes the seedto grow. The church is compared in the text to 
a garden or vineyard in which some plant, and others water.— 
The planter comes first, and may denote the person whose minis- 
try is made effectual in conveying the seed of divine grace into 
the soul. The waterer may mean the person whose ministry is 
blessed for edifying, comforting, confirming and helping forward 
the converted sinner in knowledge, faith, joy, hope, and in all 
the christian tempers. Now how is it with a field or vineyard? 
No one needs to be told in reference to a garden or a farm, that 
the husbandman would plough, sow and dress his fields in vain, 
without the prolific influences of the light and heat and dews of 
heaven. It is the sun and the rain that cause the small seeds, cast 
intothe ground, to take root, swell, spring up into a trunk, leaves, 
blossoms and fruit. It is precisely so as to the vineyard of our 
souls. Without the enlivening and fructifying influences of the 
Spirit of God, the good seed of the word will neVer take root 
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vinced was he of the presence and power of God alone render- 
ing the means effectual. that he could not help exclaiming. “ Re- 
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the heart, shoot up, and burst forth in all the rich blossoms of 
love and faith, hope and patience, joy, meekness, zeal, humility, 
and those good works and words whereby God is glorified. The 
grace of God keeps the seed from being plucked out of the heart, 
from being choked by thorns, and from withering and dying by 
the way side—it causes the principles and habits of holiness to 
thrive and flourish more and more in the soul, till every root of 
bitterness is plucked up, and the plant of grace is transplanted in- 
to the paradise of God. It is an important consideration also, that 
all the influences of the Spirit of God are the subject-matter of the 
promises of God and of the prayers of his church. Now why 
should these be either promised or prayed for, if not necessary to 
the success of the gospel? Instead of praying without ceasing, 
we may cease praying altogether, if the efficacy of means does 
not depend on God. The ordinance of prayer distinctly implies 
that we may labour and watch night and day, and all to no pur- 
pose, unless Ged open the windows of heaven and pour down his 
blessing upon us. Hence, all the greatest and best ministers 
have been eminently men ef prayer. 

But the doctrine of the sole efficacy of God is of such extreme 
importance that we must not thus dismiss it. And whether we 
look at the instruments themselves, or at the persons towards 
whom their instrumentality is directed, we shall find, we think, 
some very forcible proofs illustrative of it. 

A most conclusive proof may be drawn from the very nature of 
- the instruments and means employed in the sacred work of gath- 
ering insinners, and building up saints. We have already proved 
that all instruments possess no innate independent efficacy of 
their own. We shall now show that the fair conclusion from this 
is, neither more nor less than what the apostle asserts, “ that it is 
God who giveth the increase”—that wherever increase takes 
place, it is the sole doing of “the Lord strong and mighty.”— 
Does not the history of the ministry show that the most surprising 
and extraordinary effects have sometimes been produced by 
means obviously and utterly disproportioned and inadequate to 
the visible and striking effect: the history of the cure of Naa- 
man’s leprosy comes full in point. 2 Kings chapter v. Upona 
supposition of natural fitness and virtue in river water to cure 
the leprosy, Naaman reasoned well when he said, “ are not Aba- 
na and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel; may I not wash in them and be clean?’ But upon the 
supposition that means depend wholly on God for their efficacy, 
his reasoning had no reason in it. And when the leprous man forth- 
with became clean upon dipping seven times in Jordan, so con 
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vinced was he of the presence and power of God alone render- 
ing the means effectual, that he could not help exclaiming, ‘“ Be- 
hold now I know that there is no God in all the earth but in 
Israel.” Was not the use, too, of so unlikely and even contrary 
means asa mixture of clay and spittle in restoring sight toa 
blind man, a striking proof that God can command efficacy to at- 
tend any means he may use, and that all the cure was entirely his 
gift? John ix. These events were, indeed, miraculous, but for this 
very reason, they afford an extraordinary demonstration, that, 
while God uses means, he reserves all the efficacy in his own 
hands, and has a just claim to all the glory of success. In all the 
ordinary operations of providence, the efficacy of means is as de- 
pendent on the constant energy of the Great Supreme, as in the 
case of miracles; but in the latter case, the fact is more visi- 
ble and tangible, and therefore more striking, and precisely for 
this reason, that it is out of the ordinary way of providence. And 
in respect of the case before us, we will venture to assert, that to 
him whose understanding is enlightened to discern the things of 
the Spirit of God, the interposition of God will not appear more 
certain and decisive in the case of Naaman, and the blind man, 
than in every instance where the sinner is turned from darkness 
to light, from his idols to the living God. Consider the greatness 
of the obstacles to be overcome, the sinfulness and infirmity of 
the instruments employed, and the greatness of the effects produc- 
ed, that you may thence estimate the exceeding greatness of the 


power which makes the ministry of the gospel effectual; and. 


having done all this, then say whether the cure of the leprosy 
by washing in the Jordan, or the restoring of sight by a mixture 
of clay and spittle, was one whit more wonderful, than is the 
opening of the eyes of the spiritually blind by the human voice. 
Well might Paul call himself and his brother apostles, “ earthen 
vessels”’ into which the treasure of the gospel was put. All of 
these were mere sinful men, and all except Paul, were destitute of 
the advantages of a learned education, were men of low birth, of 
no office or rank in the state, had nothing to give them influence 
with mankind, and were liable every moment to be crushed by 
their enemies. What poor instruments, humanly speaking, 
were such men to encounter a prejudiced world, lying in wick- 
edness; an interested priesthood, wise philosophers, despotic ru- 
lers; malicious, stubborn Jews, Greek learning, and Roman pow- 
er; all the enmity, unbelief and deceitfulness of the human 
heart: yet they increased and prevailed. Now could success in 
such circumstances be owing to the mere power of words, or to 
any natural means possessed by the apostles, with such a host of 
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difficulties before them: every minister is in a similar situation 
with Jehosaphat, when he said, “O Lord we have no might 
against this great host, neither know we what to do, wherefore 
our eyes are up unto thee O God.” When we succeed in such 
circumstances, is not the power of God as manifestly present as 
in any miracle ever wrought? And the weaker the instrument, 
the greater always is the display of the power of God. To em- 
ploy weak instruments to produce great effects is to magnify the 
power of Him that wields the instrument. This is equally a dic- 
tate of reason and a doctrine of scripture: speaking on this very 
point, the Spirit of God dictates, that “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea,and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things which are; that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 1 Cor. i. 27—29. By such weak instruments the 
gospel is administered with this very design, that the excellence 
of the power by which sinners are persuaded to embrace it may be 
seen and known to belong to God and not at alltothe instru- 
ments. ‘“ Godwhocommanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the powermay 
be of God, and not of us.” 2 Cor. iv.6. 7. Whata glorious prac- 
tical proof and illustration of this point was given, by the addi- 
tion of three thousand souls in one day to the church, (Acts ii- 
41,) and again of five thousand (Acts iv. 4.) as the fruit of apos- 
tolical preaching and miracles! Thus, “God giveth power to 
the feeble,and to those that have no might he increaseth strength.” 
{sa. xl. 29. The Jewish rulers, elders and scribes never once ex- 
pected the glorious effects they beheld, to be the result of the 
apostles’ own energies, but were compelled by the pure force of 
evidence, in spite of their own violent prejudices to bear reluc- 
tant testimony to the powerful and intimate presence of Jesus 
Christ and his servants. ‘‘ Now, when they saw the boldness of 
Peter and John, and perceived that they were unlearned and ig- 
norant men, fhey marvelled; and they took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus.” And how often is it seen in the 
progress of ages, that men, upright, pious, well acquainted with 
their Bibles, with the feelings and language of christians, but of 
few other talents or accomplishments of any kind, yet do far ex- 
ceed in real usefulness and success, men of the brightest minds 
and richest acquisitions, Every such instance is a freshevidence 
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that God is with his servants in the ministry, “ working in them,” 
making his word quick and powerful, wielding the axe and the 
hammer of his own word, so as to cleave assunder the joints and 
the marrow, to mollify the hard heart, and search all the inner- 
most parts of the soul. 

But if God demonstrates his own presence by rendering weak in- 
struments eminently successful, he equally shows the necessity of 
his presence by often withholding success from instruments of 
the greatest natural fitness and power. The same conclusion le- 
gitimately follows from both these views of the case. Was not 
the Son of God the greatest of all ministers. Never man spake 
as he did; yet his planting and watering produced little increase. 
‘How often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not. His own received him not.™ They turned away their ears 
from him and turned him out of their towns. Israel was not 
gathered. From so excellent a ministry, as that of the Son of 
God himself proving ineffectual, is not the inference flashed upon 
us, that the ministration of the Spirit is absolutely necessary to 
make the best means efficacious? According to the arrangements 
of the covenant of grace, all the saving efficacy of the gospel 
must proceed from the Holy Spirit; when his influence is withheld, 
the ministry of the Saviour himself shall be in vain: when this is 
granted, his disciples, endued with “ power from on high,” shall 
preach with far more success than their very master. 

Again: the Bible is the best of books, the book of God, of 
truth, and of life; the engine which the Spirit of God employs in 
working the salvation of a lost world. But in how many hands 
is this blessed book, to whom it provesa dead letter, neither spirit 
nor life: those who proudly hope of human nature would think that 
the proposals of grace in the Bible would find a powerful advo- 
cate inevery human bosom, and, had it any intrinsic efficacy, all 
who read, or hear, and understand it, would experience its saving 
virtue. But what is the fact: is it so? or has it ever been so in 
any christian nation, city, congregation or family? The generality 
could not more eagerly pursue the “lusts of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye, and the pride of life,” if it were written in the Bi- 
ble, “ if ye live after the flesh ye shall go to heaven.” One min- 
ister comes clothed in the terrible glories of Sinai, says as the 
Saviour did, ‘‘ Wo unto you hypocrites; ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell: Matt. 
xxiii. 33. but neither the fires of Sinai will melt and break up the 
icy apathy of the heart, nor the roar of its thunder rouse the 
slumbering energies of conscience. Next comes a Barnabas, 3 
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son of consolation, with mild persuasion dwelling on his lips, 
but not one soul is allured unless “‘ the Father draws him with the 
cords of love,” nor is a single mourning believer comforted un- 
less the Holy Ghost, the Comforter is given. Unless the word 
com@with demonstrations of the Spirit, and with power, the spi- 
ritual drone keeps crying, “a little more sleep, a little more 
slumber’”—the votaries of dissipation and mirth obstinately re- 
fuse to bid a decided farewell to the frigid benumbing gaieties of 
life—the drunkard will continue to drain the bowl of intoxica- 
tion—the eyes of the lustful will not cease from sin—the miser 
will hug his bags of money, “saying to the gold, thou art my re- 
fuge’’—the proud man will not even stoop to be saved—the farmer 
will plough and plant, and dress his fields, but will not plough up 
the fallow ground of his heart, nor keep the vineyard of his soul 
—the merchant in his counting-house will cast up his losses and 
yains in trade, but refuses to cast up how much the loss of his 
soul overbalances all possible earthly gains—the young cry it is 
time enough—the old, it is too late—the middle-aged, “ when I 
have a convenient season I will hear thee.”” Such astate of mat- 
ters under the most apt and powerful instrumentality shows plain- 
ly, that in a spiritual sense, “ the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor favour to the man of skill.” Ecel. ix. 11, 
Without God, the wisdom of the wise and the understanding of 
the prudent are nothing in this great affair. In short, take either 
view of this matter, on the one hand look at a poor, feeble, trem- 
bling preacher, mighty, when God is with him, to pull down the 
strong holds of sin, and on the other, the most wise, learned, and 
powerful discourses no better than beating the air, unless God 
apply the word; and what is the conclusion? If the virtue were 
in the instruments, each would have effect suited to its power; 
the weak would always do little, and the strong would succeed 
according to his strength; the quantity of effect would be equal 
to the quantity of force. But this not being the case, there must 
be some secret invisible manager, who directs and controuls the 
whole; that secret power, is the finger of God which maketh te 
grow when, and where, and by whom he pleases. “ God giveth 
the increase.” “Unto every one of us is given grace, according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ,’’ and every one of us should 
be humble enough to be contented with the measure of useful- 
ness which he may be pleased to honour us with ‘ Who then is 
Paul, or who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man?” Itis the perfection of 
those ministers of God, the angels, that they “do his pleasure.”’ 
A higher aim or honour we should not seek. God issovereign, 
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‘so then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that sheweth mercy. In his Father’s sovereign pleas- 
ure our Saviour acquiesced, andso should we, “even so Father.” 
In this connexion, we might mention the excellent Hervey, 
whose praise is in all the churches of the saints, and one o#the 
greatest preachers of his time, who never knew that one soul was 
awakened in the parish where he lived. The Lord showed in 
him that all the work is his own, that the best instruments can do 
no more than he appoints. His own mother and sister lived with 
him, his temper was heavenly, his conversation spiritual and in- 
structive, yet he could make no impression on them, living or 
dying. , 

But in the 2d place, a view of the various and opposite effects 
of the ministry of the gospel upon the persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed, will afford a demonstration equally forcible with that 
drawn from a view of the instruments employed, that “ God giv- 
eth the increase.” The services of faithful ministers are always 
a sweet savour unto God, but among his hearers, the doctrine of 
Christ is to some of them an offensive and deadly odour, whilst 
to others it is vivifying and more grateful than the finest odour to 
the senses. 2 Cor. 11.15, 16. Whence these different and opposite 
issues? All men are of one blood,and all are “ dead in trespas- 
ses and sins.”” Means would operate in the same way on all, if 
the efficacy resided in the means. But we see directly opposite re- 
sults take place in beings of the same corrupt stock, and under a 
course of the same remedial means. The minister makes not the dif- 
ference, for he treats both the diseased patients alike. “Evenso Fa- 
ther, forso itseemeth good in thysight,”’ isthe only account we can 
give of it. We grant that of one blood and corrupt though all men 
be, there are many points of difference in respect of talents, ad 
vantages and dispositions, but these differences only bring us 
deeper and deeper into difficulties if we mointam not that God is 
all in all, because all human probabilives and calculations upon 
these differences are often, very often defeated. Is it not seen by 
all, that those persons who, humanly speaking, are the most like- 
ly to receive benefit from the word, are the very persons who of- 
ten resist, repe!, and scorn the offers of mercy: take an instance 
in the case of nations. Could any nation be thought more likely 
than the Jews to receive the gospel: upon no other nation had 
God heaped such favours as upon them, they were chosen and 
blessed above all nations. Deut. vii. 14. x.15. xiv.2. How 
beautifully is the idea of a divine favour to them amplified ina 
parable. Isa. v. 1—7. See a similar parable Matt. xxi. 33, and the 
parable of the marriage feast, Matt. xxii. Surely God’s own na- 
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tion will reverence his Son’s ministry. But never were just ex- 
pectations more bitterly disappointed—the Jews, therefore, who 
were the natural branches of the green olive tree, were broken 
off. On the other hand, what so unlikely, as that the Gentiles, 
‘ being a wild olive tree,”’ should be grafted in to partake of the 
root and fatness of the good olive tree? Yet such was the case, 
the fall of the Jews became the riches of the world, and the dimi- 
nution of them the riches of the Gentiles. Rom.xi. The Jews, 
the most likely of all nations to receive the gospel, generally re- 
jected it, and the Gentiles, the most unlikely to receive it, afford- 
eda rich and grateful harvest. What shall we say to these 
things? ‘“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!” The same divine hand that gave Peter 
the comparatively small, but allotted, success among the Jews, 
was mighty with Paul towards the Gentiles. Gal. ii. 8. Acts 
xxvii. 28. 

Look now at this matter on a smaller scale. Is it not natural 
to expect that men who are most favoured of God should be the 
most favourably inclined to receive the intimations of his will? 
Certainly, nothing can be more reasonable than that those who 
have many talents given to them should make a suitable return. 
But is itso? Far from it. The learned and philosophical Greeks 
esteemed the gospel foolishness; men of capacity and application 
to business,—men of education, and deep credit, are too busy, 
too proud, too rich, or too wise in their own eyes, to sit down as 
poor sinners ready to perish at Jesus’ feet, and learn of him; 
while others who have no such natural or acquired advantages 
are chosen, and called and faithful. Persons again of amiable 
dispositions, sweet obliging tempers, and engaging manneis seem 
naturally not far from the kingdom of God, like the young man 
in the gospel, but like him too enter not in, whilst others not half 
so likely crowd into it. Mark x. 21. Again, was it not naturalto 
expect that the ministers of religion, the chief priests and elders 
of the people would receive the Saviour? Yet here also al! hu- 
man calculations are baffled. Hear our Saviour, “ Verily I say 
unto you, that the publicans and harlots go int» the kingdom of 
God before you.” Matt. xxi. 31. 1 Cor. vi.11. The measure of 
success then is not according to favourable outward circumstan- 
ees. ‘‘ God giveth the increase,” distributes his grace to this or 
that one according to the good pleasure of his will. 

Again: are not the childven of pious parents placed in the most 
hopeful circumstances; what care, what anxiety, what discipline, 
what instruction, and what prayers to God on their behalf? Yet 
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how often do youth early dedicated to God, and trained up for 
him, break over all fences, and prove a disgrace and a heart-break- 
ing to their parents: whilst others without any such advantages, 
and even in spite of the negligence and corrupt example of pa- 
rents are effectually turned to the Lord? The prayers of godly 
parents for their children are often visibly answered after many 
days, and they have every encouragement to persevere in train- 
ing up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord: 
yet sad disappointment of their hopes is sometimes their lot. 

Again: is not the indiscriminate selection of some without any 
other apparrent rule, but of mere good pleasure, to be accounted 
for only on this principle of revelation? —“ I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion.” How applicable even in gospel times is 
that promise respecting the return of the scattered Jews.” Jer. 
ili.14. “Twill take you one of a city and two of a family and 
bring you to Zion.” In like manner when the Roman eagles 
were just about to pounce upon the Jews as a helpless prey, the 
Lord delivered his disciples, but left the rest of their countrymen 
to fall in the common calamity. Luke xvii. 3. iv. 36. Does not 
sovereign grace in many instances, still take one and leave an- 
other, perhaps employed in the same business, dwelling in the 
same place, or it may be, lying inthe same bed?’ How often was 
it the case especially in the first age of the gospel, that there was 
an unbelieving husband, and a believing wife, or the contrary.— 
1 Cor. vii. 14. Such a marked diiierence in the efficacy of means 
can only be accounted for on the principle of the text, “ God 
giveth the increase.” 

Again: the aims and designs both of preachers and hearers are 
often disappointed, and very different and contrary effects are 
produced, which shows, that “it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” Ministers 
are like “‘a certain man who drew a bow ata venture, and smote 
the king of Israel between the joints of the harness.” 1 Kings 
xxii. 34. We shoot the arrows of God’s word, but cannot tell 
whether they shall pierce this or thet one: the most expert marks- 
man may miss his aim, and hit whom he did not intend. But what- 
ever we intend, God’s word never fails in the design which he in- 
tends, for he guides the arrows with unerring certainty to the 
right person, and the right place. For instance, we may set forth 
the promises of the covenant and the privileges of the believer, 
but the believer may “ refuse to be comforted,” and yet the ser- 
mon may not fall to the ground, but may attract the attention 
and excite the desires and endeavours of a sinner, to participate in 
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privileges so excellent, and glorious. A display of the love of 
God inthe “fountain opened for sin and uncleanness,” may af- 
fect, touch, melt, overcome the dark enmity of a sinners heart, 
and for a time have no healing effect upon the spiritual health of 
the daughter of Zion, who may be walking in darkness, or under 
temptation, or in some other great spiritual distress. The preach- 
ing of the law may not reach conviction to the sinners heart, but 
may only irritate and kindle into a flame all his latent enmity, but 
it may have the best effects upon the mind of a believer, producing 
a feeling and keen sense of what he was, and of what he deserved 
* naturally; how much he is indebted to the grace of God, and how 
he should manifest his thankfulness by cleaving to the holy, and 
just, and good commandments of his God. Persons may preacha 
Saviour whom they themselves do not know, and yet God may 
honor his own word when spoken by such unhallowed lips: per- 
sons may come to hear with very improper motives, with curiosity, 
for the sake of custom or companionship, or to hear some new 
and popular preacher, or to criticise and scoff, and yet go away 
feeling the finger of God athis heart, esteeming the preacher as 
aman of God, anangel of mercy. Acts xvii. 18. 

In short, take into view how it is in all these cases both with 
ministers and people, and we cannot but think the conclusion ir- 
resistible, that there is in the efficacy of the gospel an unseen 
hand and power secretly at work, that it is God and none but he 
that “giveth the increase.” Whatever our abilities or designs 
may be, God will do all his pleasure. He worketh and none can 
let, all proceeds according to his determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge. He issovereign, doing according to his will amongst 
the inhabitants of the earth. “ What shall we say then? Is 
there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I will have compassion. So then it is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy. Rom. ix. 14,15, 16. O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” Rom. xi. 33. 


—s=-——_ 
For the Religious Monitor. 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The perusal of some observations in a former number of your 
Magazine, “‘ On Revivalsof Religion,” has induced me to col- 
lect a few thoughts on the same subject. The interesting nature 
of the subject itself, and the very conspicuous place it occupies in 
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the ecclesiastical history of our times justify our giving it a large 
share of our attention. , 

To understand the subject, the terms must be explained. A re- 
vival of religion, therefore, signifies a restoration of godliness or. 
piety to a more sound, active and vigorous state: the terms sup- 
pose the pre-existence of religion in some form, approximating, 
in some degree at least, to its true nature. It may be considered 
further, in an individual relation, or of a public character, and 
taking place in churches or nations. In the first distribution it sup- 
poses the agent to be possessed already of true religion, else the 
word Revival is wholly misapplied. In the latter class, it suppos- 
es the existence and administration, in some degree, of God’s 
word, the rule, means and foundation of true religion. Where 
that exists, God has in one form deposited the administration of 
his covenant; and the revival of religion is not the production of 
any thing absolutely new, but the application and establishment 
of what is already revealed. It is true indeed that this does not 
fall strictly under the denomination Revival, which properly sig- 
nifies a restoration of life to a former degree of vigour and activ- 
ity. But, by a mode of reasoning which I trust will not be deem- 
ed unjust in the relation of religion to social man, as it is reveal- 
ed in God’s word, the very acceptance of that word as a divine 
revelation, and consequently as a rule of faith and practice, in- 
volves a professed subjection to the whole of God’s will there- 
in revealed; and of course, every step of deviation from it, as arule 
of faith and practice, must be considered as a defection, and the 
renunciation of such defection, a reformation, in its public char- 
acter approaching toa revival. Perhaps it will be asserted that 
this term can nevertheless not be properly applied, even in such 
cases, without a previous solemn profession, in some form, of the 
religion contained in the Scriptures; and that it is to the restora- 
tion from a declining state, to that profession in its power, that 
the application revival properly belongs. I am sensible of the 
force of the objection, and that there are many obvious excep- 
tions to my remark. On this particular. therefore, I would not be 
tenacious: my aim being merely on this branch of the definition 
of Revivals of religion, to maintain the importance and necessity 
of God’s word, the fact of its antecedent gift and neglect, and its 
place in giving to religion a soundand wholesome state. From 
the definition of the terms, and the explanation of the definition, 
I proceed to offer some remarks more at large on the subject. 

1. In its relation to individuals. It supposes we have seen the 
existence of true religion in the soul of man, and also a declin- 
ing state of that religion, to repair which, is the object of are- 
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vival. The subject 1s “ begotten again of incorruptible seed by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth forever.” He has 
been “called out of darkness into God’s marvellous.light.” He 
has ““passed from death unto life.” His mind has been enlight- 
ened with divine truth, his conscience affected, his will renewed 
and changed. An incorruptible and deathless principle of holi- 
ness, communicated by the Holy Spirit, has tinctured all the fac- 
ulties of his soul, by which he has been made, as well as enabled, 
actively to live unto God The glory and majesty of the divine 
nature, the persons in the Godhead, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
and their offices in the economy of grace have been discerned, 
and the active powers of the soul, under the regenerating influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, have been put forth in gracious exer- 
cises of faith, acceptance, love and desire towards them according 
to the revelation made of them in the gospel. By the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, he has been enabled to embrace the righteous- 
ness of the Son, and has thus drawn near to the Father and taken 
hold of the covenant of God for his salvation, vowing, according 
to the tenour and in dependence upon the provisions of that cov- 
enant, to live unto God in newness of life and in the observance 
of divine ordinances. Genuine repentance, the fruit and effect, 
not the precursor, of faith in the blood of Jesus, while contain- 
ing in its own nature a sorrow for original sin, and past actual 
transgressions, has been attended with a hearty determination to 
oppose hereafter al! sin, and follow after universal holiness. Of 
these truths I here enter into no elaborate proof. That such an 
influence, in its whole character, passes upon the souls of the re- 
deemed, more or less distinct in its several properties, no serious 
reader of the Bible wil! dispute. 

But alas! the experience of the church in all ages, and of ma- 
ny of the most distinguished of the people of God evince the 
factthat without losing the principle of life they may for a time 
lose its power. The active agency of a subtile adversary, the 
ensnaring influence of the world, the deceitfulness of sin, may 
either suddenly and violently intercept the power of true reli- 
gion, or gradually produce a state of carnal and injurious lan- 
guor and indifierence. Divine truth and ordinances lose their 
wonted influence, religious duties are attended to with dull for- 
mality, or are often neglected, and the care and pleasure of this 
life usurp in the soul of the declining Christian a dangerous as- 
cendancy. But an internal p: in, more tender, more effectualthan 
the anguish of an exasperated conscience, evince the existence 
of a nature superior to the properties of fallen man, and is both 
the evidence and the foundation of an escape from the snare» 
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and of a revival of rehgion. The principle ef life is net oxtin- 
guished. Interna! grief retains and preserves in secret a strong 
sense of the evil of sin—a sanctified memory preserves the re- 
mémbrance of the joys of holiness—a restraint of divine love, 
more powerful than fear, preserves from total apostacy—and the 
unchangeable nature of the divine covenant secures the restora- 
tion of the tottering Christian to the perfect way of God’s law.— 
“ For the iniquity of his covetousness I was wroth and smote him; 
I hid me and was wroth, and he went on frowardly in the way of 
his heart. Il have seen his ways and will heal him: I will lead 
him also and restore comforts unto him and to his mourners.— 
I will heal their backslidings, I will love them freely for mine anger 
isturned away from him. Ephraim shall say what have! todo any 
more with idols?” Isa. lxvii.17,18. Hos. xiv. 4-8, These are promis- 
es: promisesof the covenant of grace, having their confirmation in 
Jesus Christ, and therefore determine the certainty of the event, as 
well as describe the nature of what they promise to al] who are 
included in that covenant. And they certainly describe a revival 
of religion in the individual concerns of the people of God.— 
There are now two observations to be made from what has been 
stated, in which | think this whole concern differs materially from 
revivals of religion as they are now generally considered and dis- 
covers them to be materially defective. 1. The circumstances 
which pass under the name of revivals of religion are nothing 
more, after all, than the excitement of the earnest attention of 
great numbers, to whom before the business of religion was a mat- 
ter of entire indifference, and their accession to a professed sub- 
jection to the gospel of Christ. The application of the term 
therefore, as it relates to individuals, is in this respect altogether 
improper and unfounded. In all cases, (the exceptions, if any, 
are so few as not to deserve mention,) both young and old are 
supposed then to become the subject of a saving change and to be 
admitted to the hope of everlasting felicity. It is not then a re~ 
vival but a beginning of religion, by the supposed acceptance of 
the salvation of Christ. The great enquiry here, therefore is, 
whether those who have professedly accepted this salvation, have 
had made known to them the true God, the true nature of salva- 
tion, and the duties which he requires of those who dedicate 
themselves to his service. Religion in its subjective character, 
that is in its influence on those who are its subjects, is of vital 
moment: but so also it is in regard of its object, and it is perfectly 
evident that in the incipient step of receiving a religion, the ob- 
ject it presents isof primary moment. It will be admitted that 
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consistent witha darkened understanding and an unrenewed will. 
that false apprehensions of the object of religious worship and of 
Christ the Mediator, may be united with religious enthusiasm, 
and that in ascertaining the value of religious excitement, a pre- 
vious enquiry is to be determined before we consider the charac- 
ter of the subjects themselves in their religious worship and ado- 
ration. The first commandment in the law of God places this in 
a conspicuous light. “I amthe Lord thy God—thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” The scriptures often insist on this 
principle, indeed their great end is to reveal the true God and his 
salvation. The peculiar names, titles and attributes by which the 
Lord God of Israel is made known, the promises which are given, 
as well as the language in which the conversion of mankind to 
true religion is described, place this in a very interesting light. 
‘“* Yeshall know that I am in the midst of Israel, and that I am the 
Lord your God.” (Joel ii.27.) I am the Lo:d, that ismy name, 
and my glory will I not give to another.” (Isa. xlii.8.) “I,even 
I, am the Lori,and and besides me there is no Saviour.” Isa. xliii, 
11.) ‘‘ Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of the earth 
for I am God and there is none else.” (Isa. xlv. 22.) “ Ye shall 
be witnesses «nto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost partof the earth.” (Acts i. 8.) 
*“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and 
thy house.” (Acts xvi. 31.) ‘“ Ye turned to God from idols, to 
serve the living and true God.” (1 Thess. i.9.) ‘“ The Lord Je- 
sus shall be revealed from heaven—taking vengeance on them 
that know not God.” (2 Thess. i.7,8.) I forbear to multiply 
passages—these will be sufficient to confirm the principle laid 
down, viz: the primary and indispensible importance of a correct 
apprehension respecting the being, subsistence and attributes of 
the object of religious worship, so far as these are revealed in the 
gospel of Christ. The same consideration bears with equal force 
on the importance of correct views of the person and work of 
the Mediator, and the office of the Holy Ghost. “He that hath 
the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son hath not life.” — 
(1 John v.12.) “ The Spirit of truth whom the world cannot re- 
ceive because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye know 
him, for he dwelleth with you and shall be in you.” (Johi. xiv. 
17.) Are these things furthermore connected with a just view of 
God’s law, and with an observance of the words “ teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you?”—is a 
question which likewise enters into the value of those events we 
are now considering. Until facts of this nature can be edduced 
to recommend them, it is at least just to hesitate whether they 
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may be considered as an introduction or diffusion of the christian 
religion. Zeal without knowledge, however rapidly it may carry 
its subject must ever lead out of the way of life.* 

2. The next observation addresses itself to the Christian whe 
may be conscious of a decline in the power of Godliness, whe 
may desire to have the work of God restored and revived in his 
soul. The meansof sanctification are God’s truth and ordinances. 
These cannot profitably be substituted by vehement harangues 
or sympathy with the excitement which may be produced in the 
ignorant and ungodly, whose eyes may be opened to behold some- 
what of their danger, but not healed to see and apply to the 


great remedy. 
God’s law is perfect, and converts 
The soul in sin that lies ; 
Gou’s testimony is most sure 
And makes the simple wise. 

True holiness and genuine repentance are things of a more solid 
nature, more gradual in the increase, and more permanent in their 
effects than to be the mushroom growth of temporary excitement. 
It calls for the peculiar exercise of faith in the premises of God 
who is a strong hold in such a time of trouble, earnest application 
to the blood of the covenant and to the Spirit cf grace. The 
work itself of a revival of religion in the Christian, may be 
considered as embracing these three particulars: 1. Deliverance 
from the power of besetting sin. 2. More fulland tree communion 
with God. 3. Holy peace of mind. Religious duties such as are 
prescribed in God’s word, attendance upon public ordinances and 
fellowship with the saints, meditation on the word of God, and 
prayer, will be found to be prevailing means to the believer to 
impart the encrease of these blessings: And under their influence 
godliness, unostentatious and noiseless in its character, often hid- 
den in its course, will nevertheless grow in his soul “ like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water,” or like “ a well of water spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life.” 

These remarks, in which it is candidly admitted, the subject is 
not discussed with the fulness, perhaps with the plainness it ‘e- 
quires, cannot, it will be seen, expose those to the charge of 
hostility to a revival of religion in fact, who view in a_ suspi- 
cious light, the claims of many passing events to the 
character of a revival of religion. It is true, indeed, every 
Christian will have reason to perceive that he has not exerted and 
does not exert himself, with a zeal worthy of so excellent a cause, 


* We take the liberty to call the attention of our readers to this excel~ 
teut remark of our correspondent, by placing it in italics. 
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is promoting so desirable an object. Butitis one thing to try 
the claims to the truth of God which are offered to our attention, 
and it is another to have incurred the guilt of hostility to the dif- 
fusion of thattruth. This last ought not to be alleged against 
those who refuse to yield their approbation to the occurences of 
religious excitement which frequently prevail in our country.— 
Truth needs no concealment, and it cannot be promoted by angry 
recrimination and severe censure. In this respect, the friends of 
the prevailing revivals of religion frequently offend against the 
most obvious characteristics and duties of the very religion they 
profess to advance—the religion of the gospel of Jesus Christ.— 
They have often !oaded with the most unsparing censure such as 
venture calmly to examine, to try, and if necessary, to condemn 
by scripture these excitements. The terms, “ Pharisee,” “ Big- 
ot,”’* are not thought too severe. It would be more honourable, 
and what is better, more godly, to join in an honest “trial of the 
spirits whether they be of God.” “Let us search and try our 
ways.” It is especially in relation to personal religion in regard of 
its object and consequently its effects, that these remarks are made. 
That sinners should be visited with the knowledge of the true 
God and his salvation—that the gospe! uf Jesus Christ should be 
made and seen very powerful in gathering in his elect that they 
may “ be saved, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth;” and that the souls of the declining may be restored, 
and they made by the Shepherd of Israel “to walk in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake,” are wishes perfectly consis- 


tent with a very suspicious judgment of many things that claim 
to be all this. 





Selections. 


LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT.—No. VII. 


Objections Answered. 
My Dear Frienpd,— 

That Jesus Christ actually bore the penalty of the law, was, I 
hope, clearly evinced in my last. Against this doctrine, however, 
several objections are urged by our brethren. But objections, 
how plausible soever they may seem, ought not to outweigh 
plain scriptural testimony to the contrary. If, therefore, we could 
not satisfactorily remove every difficulty, still the truth should be 
belie ved. It is the duty of Christians to receive with implicit 
faith whatever they find revealed in holy scripture. 

Granted, the pupils of the new school will reply; we admit the 
paramount authority of inspiration; but we deny the truth for 
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which you contend, to be a part of Divine revelation. ‘To us. 
however, the texts adduced seem clear and decisive; and nothing 
that they can offer is sufficient to change our mind. 

1. The first objection I shall notice, is urged against the in- 
terpretation we give to a particular text. When Paul says, (Gal. 
viii. 13.) ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a cuRsE for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree;” we think he does, in plain words, teach 
that Christ bore the curse or penalty of the divine law. But our 
brethren think otherwise; and one of them says, “It is, in ne 
shape, asserted here, that Christ suffered the penalty of the law. 
The apostle tells us in what sense he “‘ was made a curse for us.” 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth ona tree.” Believers are 
saved from the curse or penalty of the law by the consideration, 
that Christ ‘“ was made a curse” for them in another and a very 
different sense. He was “ made a curse” inasmuch as he suffered, 
in order to open the door of hope to man, by the pains and igno- 
miny of crucifixion. He hung uponatree. He died as a male- 
factor. He died as one accursed. If this text prove that Christ 
suffered the penalty of the law, it does, at the same time, and by 
principles of legitimate exposition, prove, that the penalty of the 
law was crucifixion, or hanging on atree. But the penalty of 
the law was eternal damnation threatened against the transgress- 
or alone, and liable to be executed upon him, and upon no one 
else.”"* My answer to this objection will appear in the follow- 
mg observations. 

First: To assert, as this writer does, that the penalty of the 
haw can be executed on none but the transgressor himself, is 
certainly no legitimate proof in controversy with Christians who 
think differently, and assert the contrary to be true. We do not 
rest our cause on mere assertion; already, it is believed, clear 
scriptural testimony has been adduced in support of the fact, 
that Christ suffered the penalty of the law; and to us the texts 
under discussion affords such unequivocal evidence of it, that we 
are ready to wonder how he could, in the face of the apostle’s de- 
claration, indulge himself in the liberty of making so round and 
unqualified an assertion. 

Secondly: The fact that Christ died a painful and ignominious 
death, and that he submitted to such a death for the sins of his 
people, is no subject of dispute. Our brethren admit it as cor~ 
dially as we. It is admitted in the quotation above. The point 
of difference is the character of his sufferings. We say that they 
were an infliction of the curse or penalty ofthe law denounced 

* Beman, p. 45, 46. 
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against sin; this they deny. But death, it has been shown iv 
the preceding letter, is the wages of sin, the curse or penalty of 
the law; and consequently as Christ underwent death for the 
sins of men, he endured the penalty of the law due to them. 

Thirdly: The quotation by the apostles of a passage in the Old 
Testament, was not adduced to prove that our Redeemer was 
crucified. This fact had been fully recorded by the pen of more 
than one evangelist. It was perfectly well known to the Gala- 
tians. Any quotation from the Old Testaments in proof of a fact 
so abundantly attested in the evangelical narrative, would have, 
been entirely superfluous. Yet Mr. B. seems to think this to 
have been one reason of the quotation. “‘ He hung upon a tree.” 

Fourthly: Nor was the quotation made to prove that Christ 
died as a malefactor “He died,” says Mr. B. “as a malefactor.” 
This fact was fully known to all who were acquainted with the 
fact of his crucifixion, and the account given-of it by the inspired 
historians and teachers. 

Finally: The quotation was brought forward to prove the cha- 
racter of the Redeemer’s sufferings. It was not crucifixion only 
that he endured. He had suffered through life from various 
causes and in vorious ways. He had endured in Gethsemane un- 
utterable mental agunies. His soul had been sorrowful even unto 
death. And on the cross the anguish he felt from the hidings of 
his Father’s face, was unspeakably more severe than the bodily 
pains he underwent. ‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him.” The 
sword of Jehovah awoke against the Shepherd. His soul was 
made an offermg for sin. Whence all these sufferings of the Son 
of God? What were they? They were, we say, the infliction 
of the penalty of the law: and this, in our apprehension, the 
apostle declares very plainly, by telling us Christ was “made a 
curse for us.”’ In proof or illustration of this fact, to teach us 
the true character of his sufferings, to mark distinctly the relation 
they bore to sin, he adduces the quotation, “ Cursed is every one 
that hangeth onatree.” It is found on record in Deut. xxi. 22, 
23. 

But why was it thus written? Was it designed to express the 
indignation of Jehovah against the crimes of all who were thus — 
put to death? But why, it may be asked, was this written against 
all who suffered capitally by hanging, and not against others who 
suffered by decapitation and by stoning, modes of punishment used 
by the Jews in relation to crimes of the deepest dic? There was 
a peculiar reason for this record; and Scorr, in his comment on 
this plece, has assigned it: “In the current opinion,” says this 
able writer, “they who were thus suspended were deemed ac- 
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wirsed of God: but the Holy Spirit deubtless dictated this expres- 
sion in reference to Him, who was made a curse for us.”” By the 
providence of God it was so ordered that our Redeemer died that 
particular kind uf death, which, in typical reference to bis death, 
had long before been declared to be accursed; and thus he ap- 
peared visibly and outwardly, as in fact he was really, dying under 
the curse of God, or penalty of the law. Such is the apostle’s 
meaning; and this the design of his quotation. 

The quotation establishes the fact, that the immaculate Saviour 
was accursed of God, But none can be accursed by the righteous 
Jehovah, but those whom it is right and just tocurse. Nor can 
any be declared by him to be accursed except those against whom 
his law denounces a curse; because he has no curse to inflict but 
what his law denounces. It follows, then, that, as the spotless 
Redeemer was accursed, he must have been under the curse of 
the law; but as he could not be under it in consequence of any 
personal transgression, it remains that, as we have already shown, 
he was under it by his becoming the voluntary substitute of sin- 
ners, and engaging to bear the punishment due to them. 


“ | wonder,”’ says the celebrated Beza, quoted by Scott on this 


text, “that Jerome and Erasmus should labour and seek tor } 
know not what figure of speech, to show that Christ was not 
called accursed. Truly in‘ this is placed all our hope: in this the 
infinite love of God is manifested; in this is placed our salvation, 
that our God, properly and without any figure, poured out all his 
wrath on his own Son ;—caused him to be accursed, that he might 
receive us into his favour. Finally, without any figure, Christ 
was made a curse for us, in such a manner that unless he had been 
truly God, he must have remained under the curse for ever, from 
which, for our sakes, he emerged. For, indeed, if the obedience 
be figurative and imaginary, so must our hope of glory be.” 

2. The New Schoo] urge, as a second objection, against the 
doctrine of Christ enduring the penalty of the law, the impossi- 
bility of the fact. “It is,” says one, “ for ever impossible in the 
very nature of things, that Christ should become liable to suffer 
the punishment which the law has denounced against the trans- 
gressor,—against him alone. The law has no penal demands 
against Christ—and such demands it can never establish. “The 
soul that sinneth, 17 shall die,” is the threatening of the law.”* 
An objection, in appearance, formidable indeed! for if it were 
in the very nature of things impossible for Christ to suffer the 
punishment due to sinners, then it would be a hopeless task to 
endeavour to establish it asa fact that he did bear that punish. 

* Beman, p. 34. 
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aent. But, I think, notwithstanding this bold assertion, the 
passages that have been cited plainly teach us that, in the judg- 
ment of inspired writers, Christ actually did bear the penalty of 
the law. Let us examine the proofs by which this confident asser- 
tion is supported. 

The first is, that the penalty of the law is denounced against 
the transgressor alone; meaning that it can be executed on him 
alone, and not on Christ. But this is merely offering one asser- 
tion to confirm another. 

The second proof is another bare assertion, that “the law has 
no penal demands against Christ,—and such demands it can never 
establish.” Neither of these assertions contains any evidence. 

But the third, being a quotation from scripture, seems to present 
some proof: “The soul that sinneth 17 shall die.” But how does 
this prove that Christ could not endure the penalty of the law 
for his people?’ The text is recorded in Ezekiel, ch. xviii. v. 4. 
Examine it, and you will find its meaning to be simply this: 
That in the next world the son shall not die or be punished in 
place of his guilty parent; nor shall the parent die or be punished 
in place of his guilty son: but every one shall bear the punish- 
inent of his own sins. The Jews had impiously impeached the 
conduct of Jehovah in his treatment of them; and he was pleased 
to vindicate himself by making this statement in regard to the 
principles of his administration. But what has this to do with 
the case of our Saviour? It does not declare that the soul of 
Christ should not die; for his soul did die in agony and pain, Nor 
does it say the curse of the law could not be inflicted on him as 
the substitute of sinners; for an inspired apostle has told us the 
curse was inflicted on him. Nor does it say the law had no penal 
demands against him; for he “ was,’ as Paul teaches, ‘‘ made 
under the law;” and consequently, as has been shown, under its 
penal demands. ‘To attempt to put upon this text either of these 
meanings, is only attempting to set one part of scripture against 
another. Were we to detach it from the context, and separate it 
from its connexion with other portions of the Bible, and give it 
the signification, which the words in which it is expressed would, 
in their full and unqualified meaning, demand, we should shut 
up our fallen race in hopeless despair; for then it would declare, 
that every soul that sinneth shall die eternally. But this cannot 
be its import; because we know, that thousands and millions are 
saved through Christ, and wili never be subject to eternal death. 
Nor can the meaning attempted to be imposed upon this text in 
the above quotation, be its real meaning; because it would mili- 
tate against plain script ural testimonies to the contrary. 

Vou. i. 32 
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Reasoning similar to that of the author I have referred to, has 
been put upon the threatening denounced against Adam, to prove 
that the penalty of the law could not be executed onthe Redeem- 
er. “Thou,” Adam, “shalt die.” The force of the argument 
lies in this; the commination was addressed to the first man; and 
therefore it can have no relation to another individual, much less 
could it be executed on the spotless Redeemer. But the infer- 
ence is wholly incorrect. How many passages does the Bible 
contain, which have respect to others than the particular indivi- 
dual or individuals to whom they were addressed? All the 
apostolical epistles were thus addressed, yet who does not know 
that they were designed for the whole church? Who does not 
know that promises, and threatenings, and precepts that were 
addressed to primitive Christians, had respect to Christians in 
every subsequent age? Who does not know that many promises 
given to the apostles, in private conversations of our Lord with 
them, belong to all his future disciples? The sentence denounc- 
ed against the woman, in Gen. iii. 16, was spoken to Eve; and 
yet it has been executed on all her female posterity: and the 
sentence denounced against Apam, in the 17—19 verses, has 
been inflicted on all his offspring. Indeed almost every thing 
spoken to our first parents had a reference to their descendants; 
and as they are born in a state of mortality, and many die before 
they are capable of personal transgression; it is manifest, from 
incontrovertible facts, that the commination addressed to Adam 
had respect to his posterity; because it has, in every age, been 
uniformly executed on them. And as our blessed Lord submit- 
ted to the state of death, so it is, as already shown, apparent, 
that he endured the penalty of a violated law. 

3. It is objected that Christ did not suffer spiritual death. 

That the sacred scriptures represent mankind as being by na 
ture “ dead in trespasses and sins,”’ will hardly be denied. It is 
true that sinners love their depravity; but this is no reason why 
it should be considered as absurd to suppose that being delivered 
up to the dominion of sin, was comprehended in the sentence of 
death denounced against a violation of the divine law; because 
to innocent man, delighting in holiness and in communion with 
God, it presented a terrible idea, an object of the greatest dread. 
‘That God does punish one sin by giving up the offender to anoth- 
er, is clearly taught in the volume of inspiration. Speaking ot 
the stupid idolatry of the ancient heathen, the apostle says, “ for 
this cause God gave them up unto vile affections.”—‘* And even 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over toa reprobate mind, to do the things which are not 
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can venient.” We therefore, believe that spiritual death, which 
ensued upon the withdrawing of the Holy Spirit from the soul of 
man in consequence of his sin, was included in the original com- 
mination of a righteous God against disobedience. 

The Saviour was perfectly free from sin. Had the slightest 
stain of moral pollution marred his obedience, it would have de_ 
stroyed its saving influence, and indeed made him as helpless as 
any of our fallen race. In bearing the penalty of the law, it was 
not necessary that the curse should, in all its circumstances, oper- 
ate on him as on original transgressors. It was sufficient for 
him to endure what was essential to the curse, and what the law 
demanded from him as the surety of sinful men. Now, this con_ 
sisted in shame, disgrace, pain, anguish, and misery in the whole 
of his human nature, in soul and in body. Punishment may, in 
circumstances, be very different in different persons. Capital of- 
fences are, by human law, punished in various ways; and some- 
times one mode of inflicting death is commuted for another. The 
same diversity of circumstances is seen in the application of pun- 
ishment under the Divine government. All impenitent sinners 
are subjected to the same curse of a violated law. Yet how dif- 
ferent the sorrows, the pains, the afflictions of life in different 
men! How differently is natural death inflicted! On one bya 
sudden stroke of lightning; on another by a lingering disease! 
This man perishes in the ocean; that man is consumed in the 
flames of his dwelling. One dies through sheer pain; another 
gently expires. But in all these cases, thus varying in circum- 
stances, the sentence of the Divine law is inflicted. And for 
any thing we know to the contrary, the same diversity in regard 
to punishment may exist in the next world. The essence of the 
curse the Redeemer unquestionably did endure. He suffered in 
soul and in body. He was exposed to shame, disgrace, and igno- 
miny. He endured unnumbered sorrows and miseries. He was 
deprived of the light of his Father’s countenance, so that he had 
to complain of being forsaken of him. His soul was exceedingly 
sorrowful, even unto death. And he actually underwent a sepa_ 
ration of his soul from his body, and remained for some time in 
the state of the dead. ‘“ Thou shalt die,” said the law; and the 
Saviour, the surety of sinners, did die, in the very way the law 
required. 

4. It is objected against our doctrine that the Redeemer did 
not endure eternal death. 

In the eternity of future punishment all sound theologians 
agree. They know that sin deserves everlasting torments, and 
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that a righteous God has threatened to inflict them on all impen: 
tent transgressors. 

But why is the punishment of sin eternal? Because a mere 
creature, being incapable of sustaining it in any given period, it 
must be prolonged through everlasting ages. But the Divine 
Redeemer was able to support his human nature under any de- 
gree of pain and misery that the curse due to the sins of his peo- 
ple required to be inflicted on him; and the infinite dignity of his 
person imparted to his temporary sufferings a value that made 
them a fair and full equivalent for the everlasting sufferings of all 
who shall be finally saved. By this mode of inflicting the penalty> 
the justice of God was better satisfied, the honour of his law more 
effectually maintained, and the universe more impressively warn 
ed against the evil of disobedience, than could have been done 
by the infliction of it on our whole race. So that, in the vicari- 
ous death of Jesus Christ, as the substitute of his people, all the 
ends of punishment were completely and gloriously answered. 
No duration of suffering ina guilty creatue can ever satisfy 
Divine jnstice; it must run parallel with his immortal existence ; 
but the sufferings, endured by the immaculate and divine Sa- 
viour, in the short term of his earthly life, so entirely exhausted 
the curse, that law and justice did not, and could not, demand a 
single pain, a solitary tear, or one groan more, to render his aw- 
ful sacrifiee of himself complete. The eternity of punishment is 
to be considered rather as a circumstance growing out of a case, 
than as belonging to its essence. It dependes on the nature of the 
subject. Ina mere creature it must be eternal; but not ina Di- 
vine substitute. To have prolonged the sufferings of Christ be- 
yond the period in which he endured them, would have been un- 
just. 

Finally: 

To our views of the atonement, it is objected, that the Redeem- 
er could not, although a divine person, endure the amount of 
suffering required from him. “If,” says a writer frequently quo- 
ted, “one soul were to be saved by the atonement, Christ must 
sustain an amount of suffering equal to that involved in the eter- 
nal condemnation of that one soul; and if a thousand were to be 
saved, Christ must suffer a thousand times that amount, and in 
the same proportion for any number who are to be rescued from 
perdition and exalted to glory.”— “ Now, as a single sin deserv- 
ed eternal misery, which certainly implies infinite suffering, we 
cannot see how every sin of allthe redeemed could have been 
expiated in a few short hours, by the agonies of the human na- 
ture of Christ, though this nature was united to the Godhead. We 
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say that Christ himself could not have made an adequate atone- 
ment—if this atonement implied, that he must endure sufferings 
equal to the eternal damnation of all those who will finally be 
saved.”* Hence this writer concludes that the penalty of the 
law was not endured by the great Receemer. 

In reply to this objection, I remark that the author is mistaken 
in attributing the expiation of sin solely to the sufferings endured 
by the Redeemer “ina few short hours,” at the close of life. 
We believe, as the scriptures teach us, that, as he did. not feel a 
single pang on his own account, so all the sorrows and afflictions, 
persecution and distress, agonies and torments, to which he sub- 
mitted during his abode on earth, were inflicted on him on account 
of our sins, and constituted the atonement he made for us. How 
much he suffered it is impossible to tell. None but God can con- 
ceive the amount. But we, by ne means, either teach, or believe, 
that he suffered so much for one, and so much for another; and 
that his agonies increased in their intensity just in proportion to 
the number that will finally be sav.d. We believe, and there- 
fore teach, that he endured the curse or penalty. of the law; pre- 
cisely that amount of sufferings which Divine justice, considering 
the infinite dignity of his person, deemed requisite to make a full 
and complete satisfaction for the sins of his people. But it is er- 
roneous to suppose that this amount of suffering was regulated 
exactly aceording to the number that shall be saved; so that, if 
the number had: been less, his sufferings would have been dimin- 
ished, or if greater, they would have been increased. The in- 
trinsick merit of the atonement of Jesus Christ, is, as we have 
shown, in its own nature infinite, and sufficient for the salvation 
of any number of sinners of our race to whom it may be applied. 
Such was.the nature of the representative principle on which 
Adam acted for us, that his first sin, by which the covenant was 
violated, has conveyed guilt and pollution to all his posterity, 
and would be equally destructive to all, if the number of his de- 
acendants were to be increased beyond that which the Divine 
decree has determined on. And from the nature of the same 
representative principle, it follows, that if all mankind were to be- 
come united to the Redeemer by faith, and the infinite merits of 
his atonement were to be applied to them, all would be saved. 

Every reflecting mind willsee, that the divine nature of Christ 
imparted to the sufferings and obedience of his human nature, to 
which is was personally united, an infinite vaule; and rendered 
him capable of enduring sufferings that were, in the eye of law 
and justice, a full and perfect equivalent “for the eternal damna 

* Reman, p. 78. 
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tion of all those who will be finally saved.” A small piece ot 
geld is in value equal to a much larger quantity of silver, and a 
still greater quantity of baser metal. A dimond will surpass in 
value silver or gold that would outweigh ita thousand times. 
The blood of a rational creature is worth more than the blood of 
dumb animals; and the blood of Christ is infinitely more precious 
than that of man. From sinful creatures justice demands eter- 
nal torments; but from the immaculate Son of God, while acting 
as the substitute of sinners, it could demand no more than he ac- 
tually suffered while on earth, by which he exhausted the terrors 
of the curse. The Father filled the cup that he put into his hands 
with every bitter ingredient which the penalty of his law requir- 
ed. The human nature of Christ shrunk back for a moment 
from the deadly draught, and prayed that, if possible, it might 
pass from him; but knowing it must be taken, or man must perish, 
he drank the cup to its very dregs. ‘“ Ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers; but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without spot and 
without blemish.” 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

Thus I have endeavoured to answer the objections brought by 
our brethren against the views we entertain of the nature of the 
atonement. The attempt, I hope, has been a successful one. 

Other points of contrast I reserve for subsequent letters. Should 
Providence permit, I may compare the two theories in reference 
to the honour they reflect on the perfections of God, on his holy 
law, and on the work of our Redeemer. 

In the mean time, | remain, 
Yours, affectionately. 


ia 
ON EVIL-SPEAKING. 
(Concluded from page. 334.) 


These seem to be the most usual ways in which the evil of 
which I am now speaking is exemplified; and after specifying 
them, 1 proceed to shew what are some of the detestable quali- 
ties, and bad consequences which attend it. In reflecting upon 
this, the ideas which naturally strike the mind, are, 

I. That it spends much precious time in a very unprofitable and 
sinful manner. 

When it is considered, that the most numerous classes of society 
are forced to occupy the greater part of their time, in procuring 
the necessaries of life; the mind feels sympathy for them, and 
resrets that they have so little leisure left for instruction. But 
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wherever the evil practice now under consideration prevails, 
the little which is left is squandered away, in a manner which is 
worse than idleness. Scarcely any thing can present a more in- 
teresting scene to the human mind, than the conception of all 
the families of different occupations, in any place, collecting 
themselves together, whe the toil of the day is over, and read- 
ing, or conversing, for the advancement of their knowledge, and 
the improvement of their hearts. It represents them as assemblages 
of amiable, worthy characters. But, on the other hand, nothing 
can present a more despicable and odious picture, than the idea 
of families being collected after the business of the day, and sit- 
ting dywn with no other employment, than to retail the low 
scandal and vague reports which are afloat, and to pry into and 
censure the procedure of their neighbours. This is a practice 
which effectually precludes improvement in any useful or orna- 
mental species of knowledge: it is a practice which, in place of 
making persons better, inflames and envenoms every corrupt 
feeling of the soul; and it isa practice which most effectually 
vitiates the hearts of the children who are exposed to it, and trains 
them up for future worthlessness, and final ruin. If it is true 
(and God declares it is,) that for every idle word which men speak, 
they must give an account at the las‘ day; and if an account must 
also be given for each mis-spent hour; how dreadful the respon- 
sibility of those who indulge in this practice! and how perti- 
naciously are they treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath! 
God in mercy grant recovering grace, ere it be too late! 

2. Evil-speaking is a practice which leads persons to form false 
judgements of one onother, and is apt to expose those who do so, to 
danger or contempt. 

Those who are much employed in inspecting and censuring 
other people around them, must undoubtedly be often wrong. 
Their numerous judgements passed upon every person they know, 
and grounded upon such slight evidence, can never be all, and 
seldom any of them right. Iibelieve, I might appeal to the ex- 
perience of any one who has been a practitioner in this craft, if it 
be not true, that he has often found his opinions and conclusions 
wrong, and often too, when he had been fully convinced they 
were unquestionably certain. Every one who has experienced 
all the vicisitudes of the profession, will, no doubt, admit the 
position. Upon making such unexpected discoveries, which 
sub verted the stability of theiz previous conclusions, have they 
not often been obliged to revoke the praise which they had be- 

stowel, or to retract the blame which they had imputed? Have 
| they not often felt themselves placed at the mercy of their oppo- 
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nents, and exposed to derision for the rashness and folly of the 
decisions? Undoubtedly they have. But what is the reason 
they have not altered their judgmeut in many more cases? It is 
just that they want information, or will not receive it. The 
truth is, that wherever a slanderous report begins to circulate, the 
whole fraternity of evil speakers get hold of it; each forms. his 
judgment as he favours; more clear evidence often exposes them 
to the ridicule of being in the wrong. Where this is not obtain- 
ed, the violent collision of opinions, the excessive keenness of 
the parties, and the stubborn fierceness of their disputes, often 
demonstrate that all are wrong, and not unfrequently bring them 
to this pitch, that, rather than yield the point, they will volunta- 
rily misrepresent facts, and pervert the truth, or even invent di- 
rect falsehoods, to support their cause. The practice of censur- 
ing others, and prying into their affairs, leads to all these evil 
consequences, of injuring persons by false judgments, of exposing 
themselves to ridicule by maintaining a mistake, and of straining 
truth, and inventing falsehoods, rather than yield the point, or 
be beat in the vulgar controversy. And it is certain, that all 
these may be expected from the practice of evil speaking in its 
most harmless form. For there never was one given to whisper- 
ing, and to be a busy-body about other men’s matters, but was 
also an evil-speaker; and there never was an evil-speaker, either 
against the bad or the good, but was capable, with the utmost 
ease, of making deliberate lies, when he judged it convenient.— 
And every person who speaks evil of his neighbour, is guilty of 
all these crimes, at least in their spirit. 

3. The practice of evil-speaking, ts one which necessarily brings 
the worthy or the innocent to suffer. 

It will be admitted by all, that in this practice, the good and 
the honourable are most seldom to be found. If, therefore, a 
matter of difference should arise at any time, betwixt one of 
these and one of the opposite character, the odds must be great 
against him. The whole fraternity of slanderers and evil-speak- 
ers hear of it from his unworthy antagonist, and these all join in 
spreading the affair together, according to his representation.— 
Now, can it be supposed for a moment, by an intelligent person, 
that this current account will be true? Is it possible to imagine, 
that any party offended, and particularly one that is dishonoura- 
ble, will fairly tell all that is true against himself, or will abstain 
from colouring too highly what he says against his opponent? No; 
no man of common sense will ever believe this for a moment, or 
will be convinced, that the view which he obtains in this man- 
ner, isatrue and equitable representation of the case. Accord 
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ingly, how frequentlv has it happened, that the disclosure of a 
few circumstances, which had been suppressed, has completely 
altered the opinion which had been previously formed? 

Since, then, it will always happen, that in every case of differ- 
ence in the circumstances supposed, the least worthy, and most 
dishonourable party, is most diligent in propagating calumny 
against the other, since he has a perfect knowledge, and ready 
access to all the hordes of slanderers around; and since, on the 
other hand the other party, from manly integrity, and a sense 
of honour, never condescends to set on foot an opposite report 
to counteract his calumnies, but allows truth silently to pre- 
vail of itself; it is easy to see, that in all such cases, persons 
must injure the innocent. Now, as the most numerous topics 
of evil-speaking are of this kind, it is obviously an evil insepa- 
rable from the practice, to injure those who deserve to be sup- 
ported. These, from a sense of duty, from principles of honour, 
and from a desire of acting worthy of their own character, 
never condescend to propagate calumnies upon any person, and 
the others having the field wholly to themselves, gain an easy 
and inglorious victory in the eyes of the multitude. As every 
one may rest assured, therefore, that those who are anxious to 
spread accusations against others, are always least worthy, and 
most faulty, and that by forming his judgment upon those 
slanders, he will be sure to wrong the innocent; this is a practice, 
in which no good man will indulge. 

4. The practice of evil-speaking, is one which, in all its parts, 
tends to sow enmity among men. 

Whether it be viewed as injuring the innocent by false re- 
ports, as giving currency to all the flaws of the guilty, or as being 
merely a gossipping about the private affairs of others; it has uni- 
formly the effect of sowing discords. Even in this last shape, 
which is certainly the most blameless one, it has this tendency. 
When the several families in the place sit down together, or 
with associates from other families, and turn over and criticize 
the conduct and management of one another, they generally 
come to dwell upon the favourite topic of blame. Though there 
may be some who fall in their way, in the course of their survey, 
whom they will praise, yet these are comparatively few; and as 
all that they have to say of these will be soon dispatched, they 
turn with life and united energy to their favourite theme of 
censure. 

Now, when it is considered, that the process is going forward 
in a multitude of families at the same time, every one will per- 
ceive, that discord must ensue, asits inseparable consequence. The 
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members of one of these get their minds wrought up by this means 
toa state of unfriendliness, or disrespect, or even detestation of 
the others about whom they have been conversing. By bringing 
their minds to brood over a few partial traits of these persons’ 
characters, they have come to lose sight of the rest; and by these 
qualities which are good being excluded from their view, they 
have come to be convinced that no such qualities did exist, and 
by the state of feeling which is thus acquired, they are prepared 
to meet these with coldnes or aversion, or even positive hatred. 
Those again, who are exposed to this treatment, having gone 
through a similar process respecting the others, are prepared to 
give them an equally unfriendly reception. Thus both are in 
the wrong, and both are wronged, and both are brought into 
this foolish situation, by the trifling and ungodly practice in 
question. Nay, very possibly, in some cases, where the parties 
themselves had no design of carrying matters this length, and 
were yet willing to be civil to one another, some of their dear 
companions upon the occasion, were deceitful enough to betray 
them; and thus by their own indiscretion, and the treachery of 
their partners in slander, they have caused interminable hostility 
to burst forth betwixt themselves and their neighbours. Were 
any one sufficiently acquainted with the history of evil-speaking, 
he would be able to produce abundant examples of this; and it is 
certain, from the nature of the practice, and the spirit which it 
involves, that this evil must frequently result from it. Brethren 
in iniquity are never long at peace. 

5. The practice of evil-speaking, is one which causes much uneasi- 
ness to those who engage in it. 

This arises from many sources. It is positively distressing to 
those retailers of calumny and slander, to think that there is any 
morse! of this, upon which their fellows have been feasting, with- 
out them being admitted to ashare. It is their daily business to 
consume their time, and prostitute their talents, in hunting after 
all the trivial news of the place; and if any piece of these, par- 
ticularly any piece of low scandal, should be missed by them till 
its interest be over, they are grieved and almost inconsolable for 
the loss. Andthey are sure, by chiding their fellow-slanderers 
for neglect, and by their increasing diligence in the same line, to 
establish such a correspondence as will secure them an early 
notice of the next arrivals. 

But, great as the uneasiness is which they feel upon such oc- 
casions, it issmall compared with what arises from other sources 
Being so plentiful and universal in their censure upon others they 
ubhappily are subjected in their turn to the same treatment.-- 
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When they fall under the lash, some of their fellows in calumny 
are officious enough to inform them of the strictures which were 
passed upon them. While a man of an bonourable and upright 
mind would despise to regard such reports, and would treat them 
with merited contempt, the man who is an evil-speaker is unable 
to do this, and is pained and grieved at even the tongue of a slan- 
derer being moved against him. Not only so, but being placed 
in the midst of such a perverse and untrusty group, he often hears 
false reports, which have been raised upon him, and tossed about 
as true, and his name stigmatized by all the fraternity of evil- 
speakers; and this occasions him much pain, which a distance from 
such disgraceful scenes would have prevented him from feeling 
Nay, every one who is a practitioner in this low craft, also desires 
to be a leader; but having to do with such an untractable and re- 
fractory mob, he feels it te be difficult to procure the submission 
and influence at which he aims. He has the mortification, ac- 
cordingly, of finding often that his judgment is not respected, 
and his opinions not followed. Being thus cropt of his honour by 
the insubordination of his associates, being galled with the hear- 
ing of false reports of himself, being vexed at his subjection to 
the lash of fellow-critics, and being often disappointed of the 
mess of slander, when it was in proper season; he is tossed with 
uneasines and perplexity by this low business to which he is ad- 
dicted. 

6. The practice of evil-speaking is often the cause of the greatest 
cruelly and injustice to innocent persons. 

It is one, in all its parts, which can never be satisfied with a 
want of knowledge upon any of its ignoble subjects. Accord 
ingly, those who are mean enough to indulge in it, wish to know 
every body, and every thing aboutthem. As this cannot be ea. 
sily obtained in a correct way, however, they are content with any 
probable falsehoods, rather than be entirely without ideas upon 
the subject. The consequence of this evidently is, that when 
there is any thing new, every one is inquiring about it, and all 
the retailers of slander are running and spreading every thing 
that they know, lest they should not have the merit of being the 
first to give the notice. Now, as all of these cannot be gvod- 
hearted, and amicably disposed to such as are the subject of the re- 
ports; those who are not so, spread, time after time, ample collec 
tions of falsehoods and misrepresentations among the whole fra- 
ternity of gossipers and dealers in private scandal. Thus persons 
have frequently the misfortune to be condemned before they be re- 
ally known, and have general prejudices excited against them, 
vhich make even the good and the honest to look upon them with 
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suspicion, to put a bad construction upon their conduct, and to de 
them real injustice, by explaining every action almost upon a bad 
principle. It cannot be doubted, that two or three liars (to 
which class all evil speakers belong) have often succeeded, by 
an early and malicious interference, in blasting for ever, in the 
eyes of men, some of the fairest characters that have ever appear- 
ed. Having prepossessed the minds of the public against them, 
and these being so long accustomed to look upon them as bad, 
before they had sufficient personal knowledge to correct the mis- 
take, every thing which they have done, has been attributed to 
some bad motive; every small fault has been believed to be a sam- 
ple of their real character; and the false suspicion that has been 
generated, can never be completely eradicated. Scarcely any 
persons have an opportunity to be so extensively known as they 
may be slandered, or have it in their power, therefore, to correct 
the false impression wholly; and thus the fairest characters, which 
would have been universally esteemed and beloved if they had 
got natural justice, have often been completely and irrevocably 
blasted by the foul breath of malice, venting itself in the abomi- 
nation of evil-speaking. But, 

Lastly, the practice of evil speaking, is one of the most mean and 
disgraceful possible.. 

I believe, it will hold universally, that whatever is wicked can 
never be rationally pronounced honourable. However much 
some things may be accounted honourable, that are contrary to 
godliness; the sentiment can only be the result of a partial, in- 
accurate, and unenlightened view. If no true honour can be 
hostile to truth and right, then nothing which is contrary to the 
law of God, and the spirit of religion, can deserve this name.— 
It must in this case, be alwa. mean and disgraceful; and these 
characteristics are highiy appre vriate to the practice of which I 
am now treating. If the practice of evil-speaking consists inre- 
proaching the innocent, it sinks its abbettors to the lowest state 
ot mental debasement, as it proves them to be malicious liars.— 
If it consists in retailing over the real faults of fellow-men, it 
sinks the character of its abettors, as it shews them to be the wil- 
ling tools of Satan, in conducting the lowest of his interests.— 
And if it consists in gossipping over the domestic affairs of oth- 
ers; still it is most debasing, as it shews a mind capable or relish- 
ing those things which every dignified or pious person would dis 
dain to hear. 

But the meagre insignificance and excessive meanness of this 
practice will appear still farther, i it be considered to what 
sphere it is confined, to what shifts its abbettors are often reduced , 
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and what gross ignorance it often discovers. Within what sphere 


ts the practice of evil-speaking confined? Inthe comparative in- 
nocence and meekness of a remote country situation, (that con- 
dition so often prized by men of piety and taste,) it is scarcely 
to be found. In the elevation and refinement of manners, which 
the noble, and the polished, in large cities possess themselves, 
and diffuse upon others around them, it is not to be found. And 
in the dwellings and societies of the saints of God in all places, 
it isnot to be found. The remote and harmless country peasant, 
knows not that men could be so malignant: the man of dignity 
and polished manners, would disdain to be contaminated by its 
approach, and would beg the slanderer not to insult him with his 
rude society; and the saint of God would say, “‘ My soul, come 
not thou into their secret; and unto their assembly, mine honour, 
be not thou united.” Evil-speakers, therefore, are confined to a 
sphere which is removed from all these conditions of amiableness, 
elegance, and goodness. Unlike those in a retired country situa- 
tion, they know too much to be silent; unlike those in polished 
life, they know too little tospeak only when they are to say good; 
and unlike the company of the saints, they have too little of the 
fear of God to abstain from slandering his creatures. While it 
is true, that many in the two first conditions supposed, who are 
not evil-speakers, are also not saints; and while it is true, that in 
the same station of life, and place of common residence, where 
the hordes of evil-speakers chiefly abound, there are also many 
eminent saints, and abhorrers of this practice; yet it cannot be 
doubted, that the chief seminaries and receptacles of this species 
of iniquity, are small towns and country villages, and those pla- 
ces nearly connected withthem. Every candid and informed 
person will be ready to admit, that while many good persons are 
to be found in these, the greatest numbers of low whisperers and 
slanderers are to be found there also. 

Nor will it be matter of surprise, all things considered, though 
those addicted to this practice should take the most unworthy 
shifts to gratify their taste, and furnish them with the low intel 
ligence which they desire. Such is their avidity for this, and so 
uneasy are they without it, that if they cannot obtain it in a 
better way, they will try to extract it from children, from ser- 
vants, and from strangers, or will hold familiar intercourse with 
the lowest characters who can be expected to satiate their appe- 
tite. : 

Nay, the meanness of the practice appears still farther, from 
the gross ignorance which it often discovers. Its authors direct 
their censure, not only against their inferiors and equals, but 
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even against their superiors. The thirst of speaking, and tie 
desire of appearing wise, prompt them to notice all the plans and 
methods of management which these adopt and pursue, and to 
criticise and condemn them in gross. What is the reason of this? 
It just is, that these evil-speakers, being persons of narrow minds, 
contracted information, and vulgar habits, have only one way of 
acting themselves, and never imagine that there can be another 
which is right; and as soon as they perceive a deviation from 
this, even in their superiors, their inacquaintance with the world 
in general, and their dread lest their defects should be discovered, 
make them exclaim against it immediately, and condemn it. 
While those ofenlightened and liberal minds know many methods 
of acting, and know that what is proper for them, might not be 
best for those whose circurstances are a little different; and 
while they, therefore, give themselves no concern about the plans 
which they see their neighbour adopt, the persons in the case 
before us, having but one way, and that one rude, are all atten- 
tion to see if any shall differ from it; and when this takes place, 
they are in an uproar in an instant, and manifest their ignorance, 
their impudence, and their vulgarity, by setting upon it and 
endeavouring to reduce it to their own standard. 

Such are the pitiful ignorance, the low shifts for gratification, 
and the rugged circle of society, with which the whole set of evil- 
speakers are connected; and such are the meanness and the ma- 
lignity of the practice, that no person, who has the least due re- 
gard to piety or honour of character, will ever be found indulg- 
ing in it. I hesitate not to say, that, in many places, it is one of 
the most common, and most corrupting evils: and all who havea 
regard for the honour of human nature, or for the law of God, 
should unite their most vigorous efforts for its suppression. Every 
person may at least abstain from it himself,—may refuse to join 
in it when he has the misfortune of being in such company,— 
may take proper opportunities of exposing its odiousness,—and 
may shut his door against the approach of all incorrigible slan- 
derers. Were this done even by a few, its effects might be great 
and salutary. The spirit of reform from such a hateful practice, 
might spread itself rapidly and wide; men might be extricated 
from many of the distresses which it occasions; and the guilty 
persons themselves would at least be relieved from the alarm of 
this threatening. 


‘““ Whoso slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off,’ Psal. ci. 5. 
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Select Religious Lntelligence. 


A SABBATH IN ITALY. 


[We give the following description of a Sabbath at Milan, in 
italy, with the introductory remarks, from a late “ Review of the 
state of Religion on the continent.] 


In answer to the question, Is Popery changed for the better since the Ref- 
ormation? we reply without one moment's hesitation—Popery is substantial- 
ly the same. What? shall we venture to impute a character of mutability 
to that system which St. Peter and his ghostly successors have stamped with 
an indelible character of permanent identity? or to that church, of which it 
is one Of the most prominent noles that it remains simplex duntaxat et unum, 
amid the divers heresies which assailed it; and “‘ always the same” amid the 
endless and ever varying ramifications of the “ great western schism?” Those 
who dream of a change to the better in the religious and moral character of 
Popery as a system, would do well to ponder seriously, and to weigh in an 
impartial scale such plain though stubborn facts as those which follow :—That 
the infamous decrees of the ecumenical council of Trent, as it most falsely 
terms itself, are to this present moment held as the accredited representatives, 
and we may perhaps add the only accredited representatives of the faith and 
government and disciptine of the Romish church; that every ecclesiastic, oi 
whatever rank, is bound by solemn oath to maintain its dictates inviolate, 
and to extirpate all opposing heresies; that the same service still obtains in 
the chapels of Popery as during the darkest periods of its reign; that the same 
anathemas are still annually thundered from the throne of the Vatican as in 
the days of Charles IX. and the Bartholomew massacre ; that in Ireland, and 
ia other Popish countries, a system of superstition and idolatry equally reyolt- 
ing with that of the twelfth century, does from day to day receive the counte- 
nance and sanction of the very highest Papal authorities; and that every in- 
telligent and impartial traveller on the continent who has thought fit to touch 
atall upon the subject, has uniformly given us such a picture of the actually 
existing Popery, as tallies in all essential respects with the “ descriptive 
catalogues” of Luther, and Calvin, and Knox. Asa specimen we shall quote 
the following sketches from the pen of a Jate pious and observant journalist. 
{t is the description of a Sabbath at Milan, September I4, 1823. 

“Ihave witnessed to-day, with grief and indignation, all the superstitions 
of popery in their full triumph. In other towns, the neighbourhood of 
Protestantism has been some check on the display of idolatry ; but here in 
{taly, where a Protestant is scarcely tolerated, except in the chapels of 
ambassadors, all follows the guidance and authority ofthe Pope. At halt- 
past ten this morning we went to the Cathedral, where seats were obtained 
for us in the gallery near thealtar. We saw the whole of the proceedings ; 
priests almost without end, incense, singing, music, processions, perpetual 
changes of dress; four persons with mitres, whom we were told were 
bishops; acrowd of people coming in and going out, and staring around 
them; but not one prayer, nor one verse of the Holy Scriptures, intelligible 
to the people, not even if they knew Latin, nor one word of a sermon ; in 
short, it was nothing more nor less than a Pagan show. We returned to our 
inn, and after our English service, we went to see the catechising. This was 
founded by Borromeo, inthe sixteenth century, and is peculiar to the 
diocess of Milan. The children meet in classes of ten or twenty, drawn up 
between the pillars of the vast cathedral, and separated from each other by 
curtains, the boys on one side, the girls on the other. In all the churches of 
the city, there are classes also, Many grown people were mingled with the 
children. A priest sat in the midst of each class, and seemed to be explain- 
ing familiarly the Christian religion. The sight was quite interesting. 
Tables for learning to write were placed in different recesses, The chil- 
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dren were exceedingly attentive. At the door of each school, the words 
Pax vobis, Peace be unto you, were inscribed on a board; the names of the 
scholars were also on boards. Each school had a small pulpit, with a green 
cloth in front, bearing the Borromean motte, Humilitas. Now what can, 
in itself, be more excellent than allthis? But mark the corruption of 
Popery; these poor children are all made members of a fraternity, and 
purchase indulgences for their sins by coming to school. A brief of the Pope, 
dated 1609, affords a perpetual indulgence to the children, in a sort of 
runmng Jease of six thousand years, eight thousand years, &c., and these 

indulgences are applicable to the recove.ing souls out of purgatory; then 
the prayers before school are full of error and idolatry. All this I saw 
with my own eyes and heard with my own ears; for! was curious to 
understand the bearings of these celebrated schools. Thus is the infant 
mind fettered and chained. Still [do not doubt that much good may be 
done on the whole—the Catholic catechisms contain admirable instructions 
and much evangelical matter, though mixed up with folly and superstition. 
After dinner, at half-past three, we had our second English service, and 
then were hurried out to see, what you will think incredible in a Christian 
country, altars set up in the open air to the Virgin Mary, with hangings, 

testoons of lamps, priests offering prayers, the streets hung with lamps on 

cords stretched across them, the houses and squares gaily adorned with 

carpets and lights; the churches open and illuminated, with crowds passing 

in and out; while priests were giving relics to kiss to the devotees whe 

came kneeling at the altar in the most rapid suecession ; and soldiers were 
parading about to keep in order the assembled mobs. I never was so aston- 

ished in all my life. Religion was, in fact, turned into an open noisy amuse- 

ment. Before the Cathedral itself, there was an amazing crowd to witness 
Punch and his wife—literally, Punch and his wife; priests were mingled 
in the erowd: and the thing is so much a matter of course, that every pic- 
ture of the Cathedral has, f understand, Punch and his auditery in the fore- 
ground; thus the farce is kept up throughout this sacred day. And what 
is all this but the ceremonies of ancient Roman heathenism coloured over 
with modern Roman Christianity? The resemblance between Popery and 

Paganism in Italy strikes every impartial observer. There are the same 
prostrations—the same offerings—the same incense—the same processions 
—the same votive tablets—the same adoration of images—the same vows, 
pomps, revellings, &c.; the names of things only are changed. And oh, 
what a lamentable, what a heart-breaking reflection is it, that the Sabbath 
is quite unknown here as the day of sanctification and holy rest? Doubtless 
in so vast a population there are many secret disciples of the Lord Christ. 
who “sigh and cry for all the abominations that be done in the midst 
thereof ;” but as tothe mass of the people, the Sabbath is forgotten, ob- 

literated, lost—nay, it is turned into the very worst day of all the week— 

no idea enters their minds of the divine purpose and mercy in it; “1 gave 
them my Sabbaths, to bea sign between me and them, that they might 
know that! am the Lord that sanctify them.” 1 should coneeive there are 
but very, very few Bibles amongst a!l this population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. O, what do Protestant countries owe to Luther, Calvin, 
Zuingle, Cranmer, Ridley, Knox, X&c., who, under God reseued them from 
similar darkness! And what obligations are they under, to walk in the 

light whilst they have it !’--Wilson, Vol. ii. p. 122—127. 


— 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The editor of the Christian Advocate in the number for Dec. states, thar 
trom an examination of the statements respecting revivals, made both by 
public bodies, and by the publications of the day, “vital piety appears on 
the whole to increase.” We hope this estimate may be correct, but while we. 
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io so, we may still be permitted to question whether such increase is to be 
attributed to what are called revivals—Wherever there is a revival of reli- 
gion in the proper sense of that expression, (see the article on the subject in 
this number, p. 363,) there will doubtless be an increase of vital piety, which 
will be permanent in its effects; and what a glorious increase would there be 
if all the revivals recorded in every religious paper from the North, South, 
East and West were of this description. But alas! the instances are almost 
as numerous as the revivals themselves, to show that te sound of these rev:- 
vals has scarcely passed away, when vital piety is as low,if not lower than 
before. In support of this we have the judgment of the Synod of Virginia, 
founded doubtless upon extensive observation, recorded in our last volume, p. 
477. On the manner in which these excitements are exhibited to the public, in 
the journals of the day, and of the manner in which they are conducted, the 
following observations of the able editor of the Advocate are seasonable and 
appropriate. 

** We must however be permitted to remark, that in too many instances we 
have seen accounts, which we have wished had been more modestly and 
guardedly made. We have sometimes seen broad statements of a revival of 
religion, which when examined, appeared to be little more than an incipient 
awakening, and this only among a small number, and of which the ultimate 
effects could not be known: And in other instances, we have observed a posi- 
tiveness in pronouncing on the spiritual state of individuals concerned, and 
on the nuinerical amount of converts, whici. it seemed to us were exceedingly 
precipitate, and which perhaps, in all cases, would better be forborne. Let 
it not be supposed from this, that we are at heart hostile to revivals of relig- 
ion, (as we have been told that some have chosen to represent us) or opposed 
toa discreet and proper annunciation of them to the public. Would to God, 
that revivals were a thousaud fold more numerous than they are, if really 
deserving of the name—But we do certainly most earnestly wish that revivals 
may always be conducted, so far as humau agency is concerned in them, in 
such manner as to be productive of the greatest good and the least evil—the 
most of the permanent fruits of genuine holiness, and the least of that intem- 
perance of meie human feelings and passions, which is not only evanescent, 
but which often ends in increased hardness of heart, and sometimes in absolute 
skepticism or infidelity. We also wish that all appearance of ostentation and 
exaggeration should be carefully avoided, in the accounts of revivals—Yea, 
that there should be a modesty and reserve in speaking of them, and especially 
in speaking of the operations of that blessed Spirit, by whose agency alone a 
renewal from sin to holiness is ever effected. Were what we have here intima- 
ted to be duly regaided, we believe that the credit of true religion, and the 
benefit of young converts, and the reverence due to God the Spirit, would be 
like consulted. 

Where these things attended to as they ought, we are satisfied that though 
we should hear less of Revivals through the public papers, we should see 
more of the quiet and peaceable fruits of holiness, bearing more unequivocal 
testimony to the existence of that charity “ which vaunteth not itself,” than 
can be done by all those noisy excitements which appear for a little season, 
and then vanish away. 

i 
HARVEY ISLANDS. 

A group of eight islands so named from the largest, southwest of the Society 
[slands. between 19 and 22 degrees south latitude, and 158 and 160 west 
longitude, and between 5 and 600 miles S. W. by W. of Tahiti, several of 
which have professed Christianity. 

Having as yet taken no notice of this very interesting field of missionary 
labour, it may be moper to mention that the London Missionary Society first 
attempted a mission to these islands in 1822. Thirteen stations have been 
formed: at Aitutake two: Atui four: Mangeea two: Metiarotwo: Maute 
‘wo: Rarotongoone. Messrs. Tyerman and Bennct, a deputation from the 
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Loudon Missionary Society, touched at all these Islands except Aitutake on 
their return from the Society Islands in 1824. Their report is interesting, but 
we have not room for any extracts ; suffice it to say, that the savageness and 
heathenism of these Islands was nearly the same with that of the Society 
and Sandwich Islands in the same seas. One important benefit resulting from 
the visitation of the deputation was the establishment of a regular intercourse 
between these and the Society Islands once a year, a vessel heing engaged for 
this specific purpose. The first visitation was made in 1825 under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bourne, who together with Mr. Williams, had visited the islands 
in 1823. The account contained in his journal exhibits a very interesting 
account of the advancement of Christianity among them, all which has been 
effected by the blessing of God on the efforts of native teachers from Otaheite. 
"Extracts from his journal shall appear in our next. 


—— 


IRISH CATHOLICISM, 
Or the Ignorance or Wickedness of a Catholic Bishop. 

The celebrated Dr. Doyle, one of the Catholic Bishops in Ireland, has lately 
published a long circular to the Catholics of his diocess, in which he has de~ 
clared war, in most unmeasured terms, against every Protestant society that 
would disseminate education and the Bible throughout Ireland. We can ve- 
ry easily account for the opposition of the priesthood to scriptural knowledge, 
but we were hardly prepared for language like the following : 

“ These societies produced more crimes in Ireland than the Whiteboys or Or- 
angemen ; they at one period convulsed the entire country, and almost kin- 
dled a civil war ; to this day they divide the people—promote or prolong dis- 
sension—alienate the master and mistress from their domestics—and sow dis- 
trust and antipathy in the place of mutual confidence and affection ; to judge 
them by their fruits, they appear to be the work of Satan, who transforms him- 
self into an angel of light, that by an appearance of godliness, he may de- 
ceive the unwary.” !!—Rel. Intelligencer. 


A 


MORAL CONDITION OF CHINA. 


The Rev. Dr. Morrison, President of the Anglo-Chinese College at Malac- 
ca, in his volume of Sermons recently published under the title of ‘* A Parting 
Memorial,” holds this strong language in respect tothe moral condition of 
China. 

‘There are yonder, who can read, Chinese people equal in number toa 
fourth of the population of the world, and there are not there more than four 
efficient ministers of the reformed religion, for nearly three hundred millions 
of human beings. The United Kingdom of Great Britain would be better 
circumstanced than those regions, as to the attainment of Christian knowl- 
edge, were all the religious books in the land consumed by fire—the churches 
and chapels demolished—the colleges and academies overthrown—and the 
roinisters of religion annihilated, for after all this havoc and destruction, there 
would be, I believe, hundreds of thousands of spiritual Christians possessed of 
divine knowledge, and willing and able to preserve this knowledge, and to re- 
edify an apparently ruined Christianity in this land. Whilst yonder sits 
Satan enthroned, and receives the mistaken homage of millions, under the 
appearance of an endless variety of demon gods, heroes, and virgins, and 
saints, and spirits of rivers, and mountains, and hills,fand the manes of pa- 
rents and ancestors. And yonder, lying miracles, and false prophets, and 
cunning diviners and astrologers, and ignorant or self-deceived or hypocritical 
priests, and monks, and nuns, and masses of pagan origin, and a delusive 
inummery of unintelligible words, every where abound. And in some cases, 
where the minds of the educated and thinking men revolt at these vulgar de- 
eeits of the devil and misguided men and women they rush from the extreme 
of @ gross superstition to atheism and annihilation, and live with no better 
pursuits, and die with no higher hopes than the beasts that perish? 
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IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY. 


From Mr. Brigham’s Report of the State of Religion in Spanish America. 


** At the moment the sun sets, the great bell of the cathedra) strikes a single 
stroke, and is slowly followed by all the churches in the city, thus continuing 
the solemn sound fo: one or two minutes. On hearing the first sound from 
the cathedral, as it were a voice from the sky, every man, woman and child, 
drops all employment, every coach stops, all on horseback dismount, every 
head is uncovered, and the streets hushed to the stillness of the grave. Look 
around on the multitude, and every lip is whispering its evening prayer, every 
thought directed professedly up to Him who has given them the blessings of 
another day. Did not the next moment of mirth, and their general immoral- 
ity, expose the sheer hypocrisy of their devotions it would be a service truly 
useful, as well as striking ; and I have sometimes wished that it were introdu- 
ced among us, where we have too many, who seldom pray, or think of the 
creat Giver of all our mercies.” Mis. Herald. 


A 
UNPRECEDENTED PATRONAGE. 
The New-York Christian Advocate, a Methodist paper, which first commen- 
ced only about fourteen weeks ago, with an edition of five thousand copies, is 
now passing through a second edition of three thousand, making in all eight 


thousand copies. 








Summary of Religious Entelligence. 
ASIA. 


Very little intelligence has arrived during the last month, that can be called 
new; and its general tenor is so much the same with that which has been 
given before, that our notices of it shall be very short. The last accounts 
from the 


Sanpwicn IsLANDs is contained ina joint letter from the missionaries» 
dated 10th March last. It states generally the increasing prosperity of the 
mission and the increasing exertions made to extend the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. During the year 1825, 78,400 Tracts of 4,8. and 60 pages, were 
published and put in circulation, making in all 1.367,600 pages. A letter 
from Mr. Chamberlain of date April 23rd, says that on “ the 19th inst. being 
the sixth anniversary of the arrival of the first missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, an examination of the schools of Honoruru and the vicinity took 
place. The exhibition of improvement and the evidence of advancement in 
civilization were highly gratifying to the missionaries, and excited the surprize 
of foreign visitants."—‘‘ The number of schools and classes examined 
amounted to sixty-nine : comprising 2409 scholars, under the direction of 66 
native teachers. Between 5 and 600 scholars came from the neighbouring 
district. some at the distance of 12 or 14 miles. 

Karaimoku the regent of the islands, formerly a dissolute man, now hope- 
fully a rea] christian, was seized with a dangerous sickness; his loss would be 
severely felt by the mission.—Rec. & Tel. 


Turkey.—Mr. Wolff, the converted Jew, whose labours for the conversion 
of his kinsmen according to the flesh, have been very abundant and eminently 
successful, says that in Constantinople there are five hundred Jews who pro- 
fess to believe in Christ ; and who came to the knowledge of the truth through 
Jews to whom he preached the gospel at Jerusalem. Should this prove true, 
and they be truly converted to the faith of Christ, it would unquestionably 
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be one of the most important events to that people since the days of the 
apostles. The Jews io a village near Constantinople, assembled after Mr. 
Wolff's departure from that place, and crucified a dog to express their con- 
tempt of Jesus Christ and his death upon the cross. 


OBITUARY. 

Died at Comrie, Scotland, of a few days illness, on the 13th Oct. last, the 
Rev. Samuel Gilfillan, minister of the Associate congregation at that place. 
He has long been distinguished for his fervent piety and steady attachment to 
the principles of the Secession. He is known throughout the Secession, as 
a laborious minister, a zealous and acceptable preacher ; and to the public as 
the author of a short treatise on the Sanctification of the Sabbath, and still 
more as the writer of numerous papers subscribed Leumas, all of a practical 
nature, in the Edinburgh Christian Magazine since its comencement in 1797 ; 
several of which have been republished in the Religious Monitor. In his 


death the church has lost one of her most valuable members, and religion, one 
of her brightest ornaments. 





View of Public Attaivs. 
EUROPE. 


Great Brirain.—The distress which still prevails among the manufac- 
turing population of Great Britain is still the most prominent item of intelli- 
gence from that country; though in some places there is the appearance of 
an improvement, yet in others it continues without alleviation. The condi- 
tion of the hand-loom weavers in the west of Scotland is distressing in the 
highest degree. In Lanark alone it is stated that there are thirty thousand 
with their families in utter destitution. In various places there have been 
frequent meetings to petition Parliament for a repeal of the coin laws, 
which are considered by the people as one cause of their distyess, as its imme- 
diate peration is to increase the price of provisions, and in various ways 
indivectly and ultimately, to undermine the prosperity of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests. The revenue for the quarter, ending 10th October 
was £890,000 short of the same quarter the preceding year. The Liverpool 
Mercury states that the real deficiency will be eight millions for the year.— 
The total amount of funded uuredeemed debt on the 5th January last, was 
$93,783,282/ being an increase since 1619 of 61,646,837/. The yearly inte- 
rest of which is 29,176,157/. To discharge this alone, an average tax amoun- 
ting to nearly two pounds sterling, must be raised for every man, woman and 
child in the empire, which amounts to about (irce-fift/is of the whole revenue. 
The total estimated expenditure of the United States for 1826, is very little 
more than five millions ste: ling. 

France.—It is positively asserted that the French government has deci- 
sively resisted our claims for indemnity, for unlawful) acts committed du: ing 
the reign of Napoleon—and here, we suppose, that, for the present, the busi- 
ness must stop. The claims, however, we hope, will not be relinquished.— 
From the annual report of the minister of ‘he interio: on the state of the city 
of Paris we learn some facts which might have been thought inevedible. but 
for the authority of such a source. In the years between 1815 and 1824, 
(both included), the number of children born in Paris was 225,259, of whom 
82,426 were legitimate!!!) One thiid and more of the new annual popula- 
tion of Paris was born out of wedlock. F: om 1818 to 1824. 180,189 weve born, 
of whom 54.554 were illegitimate, and 49.563 were deserted by their parents. 
What a frightful picture, painted by a ministcr of state, of Parisian morals! 

* Spain.—The condition of this ill-fated’ country is truly w etched. Two- 
thirds of the population at Tolosa, Vitoiia, Burgos, Aranda and Buytiago 
are literally without tsowse.s, shi:ts, stockings, shoes o: hats; a diity cloak 
consisting of a thousand filthy rags scarcely, patched together, covers their 
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squalid skeletons of bodies, rendered more gaunt-looking by a long beard, a 
haggard countenance, and a ferociouseye. The king is afflicted with a dan- 
gerous malady. Negotiations are going on at the Escurial, supposed to have 
relation to the condition of Portugal. 

A conspiracy was discovered at Barcelona on the 16th Oct. last, against 
the lives of the Captain general, Archbishop and others. This place is still 
garisoned by 5,000 French troops. 

PortTuGAL.—The elections were over, primary schools have been opened 
and there is a probability that thiscountry would do well were it not for a 
spirit of faction probably produced by the interference of Spain. An insur- 
rection had broken out in Algarve, 5,000 troops had been marched from Lis- 
bon to suppress it. The Constitutional party does not however appear to be 
in danger. 

Russi4.—The war between Russia and Persia goes on with vigor. The 
Persians have been severely defeated in several battles. They appear to be 
totally unable to resist their more powerful foe, and the result will propably be 
a large accession of territory to the already almost boundless possessions of 
Russia. The growth of this formidable power is looked upon with jealousy 
py the other powers of Europe, and especially by Great Britain, whose terri- 
tories in the direction of the present conquests of Russia are extensive and 
valuable. It is not likely that the general peace of Europe can be maintain- 
ed many years longer. The Russian force now engaged in the Persian war is 
estimated at 30,000 effective troops. 

GreEcE.—The affairs of this country seem to be in a very low state, the 
sufferings of the people are excessive. The sordid spirit of gain as well as 
the spirit of party has greatly impaired the energies of the nation. Lord 
Cochran has not yet arrived and there is no certainty where he is or what he 
is doing; a general dissatisfaction is felt at the tardiness of his movements.— 
The Turks have made an attack upon Athens, and got possession of the city, 
when with their usual barbarity, they massacred all the wounded. The 
Greeks are still however, in the possession of the citadel on the Acropolis.— 
The pacha still remains inactive, but it is said he is collecting together sup- 
plies and munitions of every description, from England, Holland and France. 
in the general result of events the Greeks are thought to have had the advan- 
tage during the late campaign; and with the exception of a few fortresses, 
hey have possession of al]l the western coast of Morea. 


ASIA. 

Britisn Inpra.—The British East India company was incorporated in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, in the year 1600. The charter has been many 
times renewed ; the last time in 1813, for 25 years, ending in 1830. The 
charter of 1712 granted to the company the monopoly of all tls: commerce 
of Britain with India and China and this privilege was continued until the 
renewal in 1813, when all British subjects were allowed to participate in 
the trade with India: the company still retaining the whole of the China 
trade. The funds of the company in 1621 were divided into 1000 shares of 
100 pounds each; and the number of shares has since been augmented to 
50,000. They are now worth from 267 to 300 pounds. For the last 50 years 
the annual dividends have varied from 3 to 12 per cent. The number of 
stockholders in 1822 was 2002. The debts of the company in 1822 amount- 
ed to 180 millions of dollars. The revenue in 1824 was 140 millions of dol- 
lars, and the expenditures exceeded 143 millions. This excess was occasion- 
ed by the expenses of the war with Burmah. 

The East India company had at first nothing but supercargoes to manage 
their affairs; afterwards they sent out factors and established factories. 
They had built a fort at Madras before 1653, and in 1670, king Charles IJ 
gave them Bombay, which he had received from Portugal as a part of the 
marriage portion of queen Catherine. In 1689 they obtained permission to 
buy territories of the princes of India, and in 1690 they purchased three 
villages on the right bank of the Hoogiy, and founded the city of Calcutta. 
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Other acquisitions were subsequently made, but in 1745 they had only i@ 
settlements in India. Since that time they have acquired many extensive 
provinces and kingdoms—some by purchase, but more by conquest; and 
this company of merchants have now more people under their dominion 
than any sovereign on earth, except the emperor of China, Their subjects 
are estimated at between 70 and 80 miilions, and their tributaries and 
allies at upwards of 30 millions. The army of the company in 1822 amount- 
ed to 203,454 men, nine-tenths of whom were natives, and only one tenth 
Europeans. 

The company export from India to Europe vast quantities of cotton, 
spices, indigo, and sugar, and from China 25 millions of pounds of tea per 
annum. They commenced the culture of indigo in Bengal in 1779, and for 
the last 10 or 12 years, have exported about 5 millions of pounds annually, 
The average price in Bengal is 6 shillings, ($1,33), per pound. They first 
a mulberry trees in 1780, and in 1821 exported 1,057,000 pounds of 
SUK. 

_ Itis estimated that England has received from India, since the year 1600, 
in net profits, 150 millions of pounds sterling. 

The British have always been victorious in the east; every war has ex- 
tended their possessions, and they are now the undisputed masters of India. 
Recently the king of Burmah has been terrified into submission, and a large 
portion of his territory has been added to the empire of the East India com- 
pany.—.Viles’ Reg. 


AFRICA. 


The expedition fitted out by the British to survey the coast of 
Africa, and of the island of Madagascar, has just accomplished the object in 
view. It is stated that some important additivus will be made to our geogra- 
phica! knowledge—no particular discovery, however, is yet made known—It 
is also said that 24,000 miles of coast have been surveyed. The British vessels, 
Barraconta and Leveu, performed this severe service, and lost, by sickness, 
no less than one hundred and thirty-five men. The history of the expedition 
is looked for with much anxiety.—The slave trade, on the coast of Africa, 
is vigorously pursued under various flags—chiefly French, Dutch and 
Brazilian; under some of which many renegado Americans cover them- 
selves. Cuba and Brazil reeeive the chief portion of the miserable victims 
of avarice, and the time will come when the authors and encouragers of 
this infamous traffic will cry aloud for mercy. It must come. It is computed 
that the slave captains throw intothe sea about three thousand persons 
every year, either to avoid detection, when about to be over-hauled on 
the coast by vessels of war, or to relieve themselves of negroes who are 
sick, and thought past recovery, whose room may be needed for the better 
keeping of others, The condition of the slave ships captured, present the 
most horrible pictures of cruelty that can be imagined—and one would 
suppose that devils in the shape of men, had been let loose for a season, to 
exhibit a complete destitution of every feeling of humanity. The traders 
have established several towns or stations on the coast, for carrying on their 
business. The governor of Sierra Leone, gen. Turner, lately headed an ex- 
pedition against some of them, and destroyed the whole in his neighborhood, 
purifying the infernal holds with fire. The wretches made battle in several] 
instances, but were defeated and dispersed with much less. Among the 
towns conflagrated was ** Nonguba.” a place supposed by some of the ne- 
groes to be the local habitation of Old Satan, for so the priests taught them 
—and well it might be so considered because of its trade. A slave vessel 
belonging to St. Salvador, Brazil, with 600 negroes on board, carrying 12 
guns and 70 men, was lately captured by a British tender of 4 guns and 20 
men. he cowardly creatures all ran below, except the boatswain, when 
the attack was commenced. We wish that there was some law to sell these 
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fellows in the interior of Africa. Thirty sail of slave ships, belonging t 
Bahia, have lately been captured on the coast—in consequence busines. 
was very dull in that city, and the merchants greatly embarrassed. Three 
vessels, however, had safely arrived with 1,065 slaves.—Niles’ Reg. 


AMERICA. 

CoLomBia.—The treasury of this republic is represented as being in a 
wretched state. Accounts that arrived in the beginning of the month repre- 
sented the republic as in a state of total dissolution, and that Bolivar himself 
was aiming at the sovereignty. Later accounts, however, bring more favour- 
able intelligence : Bolivar had arrived, and a disposition was manifested to 
restore and preserve the former order of things. By a decree of the Vice- 
President, the army and navy of Colombia wear mourning for three days as a 
testimony of respect to the memory of Adams and Jefferson. 

Peru.—There appears to be considerable disturbance in Peru, the people 
are getting to be discontented with having so largea Colombian force in the 
country. A plot to deprive them of their arms and to drive them from the 
country after killing Bolivar, has been discovered. Thirty persons of the first 
families are said to have been arrested and imprisoned as leaders of the con- 
spiracy. On the whole, the affairs of this southern continent appear to be 
in a very unsettled state. Jt would appear there is not yet sufficient intelli- 
gence and civilization among the people for self-government, and the estab- 
lishment of any other form of government, appears to be impracticable. 

Buenos Ayres.—There is no present prospect of a termination of the 
war with Brazil, through lord Ponsonby’s mediation at Rio Janerio, All 
articles of import are very high—spercie scarce, and at nearly double the 
price of the paper currency. About 4,000 men had been impressed to rein- 
force the army in the Banda Oriental. A decree against private banking 
has been issued, 

Canapa.—The population and importance of this colony is rapidly in- 
creasing—in Upper Canada at a rate nearly equal to that of any of ovr new 
states. A very large amount of money has been appropriated for ‘ort.fica- 
tions, and many strong works are erecting, especially at or near the mouth 
of Grand River, and on the Montreal mountain. Barracks for 2.000 men 
are to be built at Queenston. The British North American colonies, are 
exciting much increased attention “ at home.” The British paper publish- 
ed at New York, the * Albion” asserts, that, his majesty’s ministers now 
contemplate the most 


important changes in the form and system of the 
local government of thé 


British North American provinces. Conceiving 
that the welfare of these fine provinces would be promoted if placed under 
one general, vigorous, and effectiv_ government, they have formed the plan 
of uniting them into ONE CONFEDERATE SYSTEM. Each province will 
still retain its own local government and two legislative bodies as they at 
present exist, with some modifications; but it will be required to send a 
certain number ot delegates to the place of the general government to cract 
laws for the whole. At the head of this grand confederation will be piaced 
some distinguished individual appomted by the crown.” Some speak of 
Hlifax as the seat of the general goveinment, others of Quebec, others of 
Montreal. An act has passed the house of assembly in Upper Canada, grant- 
ing 200 acres of land to every congregation throughout the province, without 
distinction of sect. There was some demur about granting this boon to Uni- 
tarians, but it finally prevailed to place them on a level with the others. 
Unitep STatEs.—Congiess assembled onthe 5th ultimo, the message of 
the President is‘a long and important document of which however we consider 
it unnecessary to give extracts, as our readers will probably have read it be- 
fore this reachesthem. That which seems most to engage the attention of the 
public is, the exclusion of American vessels from the British colonies in the 
West Indies, after the 1st of December last, by the B:itish order in counc!].— 
The documents and papers, accompanying the President's message, on this 
bject, are voluminous; from all of which we learn the following particulars : 
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Other acquisitions were subsequently made, but in 1745 they had only i@ 
settlements in India. Since that time they have acquired many extensive 
provinces and kingdoms—some by purchase, but more by conquest ; and 
this company of merchants have now more people under their dominion 
than any sovereign on earth, except the emperor of China, Their subjects 
are estimated at between 70 and 80 millions, and their tributaries and 
allies at upwards of 30 millions. The army of the company in 1822 amount- 
ed to 203,454 men, nine-tenths of whom were natives, and only one tenth 
Europeans. 

The company export from India to Europe vast quantities of cotton, 
spices, indigo, ond sugar, and from China 25 millions of pounds of tea per 
annum. They commenced the culture of indigo in Bengal in 1779, and for 
the last 10 or 12 years, have exported about 5 millions of pounds annually. 
The average price in Bengal is 6 shillings, ($1,33), per pound. They first 
— mulberry trees in 1780, and in 1821 exported 1,057,000 pounds of 
SUK, 

It is estimated that England has received from India, since the year 1600, 
in net profits, 150 millions of pounds sterling. 

The British have always been victorious in the east; every war has ex- 
tended their possessions, and they are now the undisputed masters of India. 
Recently the king of Burmah has been terrified into submission, and a large 
portion of his territory has been added to the empire of the East India com- 
pany.—Viles’ Reg. 


AFRICA. 


The expedition fitted out by the British to survey the coast of 
Africa, and of the island of Madagascar, has just accomplished the object in 
view. It is stated that some important additivus will be made to our geogra- 
phica! knowledge—no particular discovery, however, is yet made known—It 
is also said that 24,000 miles of coast have been surveyed. The British vessels, 
Barraconta and Leveu, performed this severe service, and lost, by sickness, 
no less than one hundred and thirty-five men. The history of the expedition 
is looked for with much anxiety.—The slave trade, on the coast of Atrica, 
is vigorously pursued under various flags—chiefly French, Dutch and 
Brazilian; ander some of which many renegado Americans cover them- 
selves. Cuba and Brazil reeeive the chief portion of the miserable victims 
of avarice, and the time will came when the authors and encouragers of 
this infamous traffic will cry aloud for mercy. It must come. It is computed 
that the slave captains throw intothe sea about three thousand persons 
every year, either to avoid detection, when about to be over-hauled on 
the coast by vessels of war, or to relieve themselves of negroes who are 
sick, and thought past recovery, whose room may be needed for the better 
keeping of others, The condition of the slave ships captured, present the 
most horrible pictures of cruelty that can be imagined—and one would 
suppose that devils in the shape of men, had been let loose for a season, to 
exhibit a complete destitution of every feeling of humanity. The traders 
have established several towns or stations on the coast, for carrying on their 
busiess. The governor of Sierra Leone, gen. Turner, lately headed an ex- 
pedition against some of them, and destroyed the whole in his neighborhood, 
purifying the infernal holds with fire. The wretches made battle in several 
instances, but were defeated and dispersed with much loss. Among the 
towns conflagrated was ** Nonguba.” a place supposed by some of the ne- 
groes to be the local habitation of Old Satan, for so the priests taught them 
—and well it might be so considered because of its trade. A slave vessel 
belonging to St. Salvador, Brazil, with 600 negroes on board, carrying 12 
guns and 70 men, was lately captured by a British tender of 4 guns and 20 
men. The cowardly creatures all ran below, except the boatswain, when 
the attack was commenced. We wish that there was some law to sell these 
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fellows in the interior of Africa. Thirty sail of slave ships, belonging t< 
Bahia, have lately been captured on the coast—in consequence busines. 
was very dull in that city, and the merchants greatly embarrassed. Three 
vessels, however, had safely arrived with 1,065 slaves.—.Viles’ Reg. 


AMERICA. 

CoL_omsBia.—The treasury of this republic is represented as being in a 
wretched state. Accounts that arrived in the beginning of the month repre- 
sented the republic as in a state of total dissolution, and that Bolivar himself 
was aiming at the sovereignty. Later accounts, however, bring more favour- 
able intelligence : Bolivar had arrived, and a disposition was manifested to 
restore and preserve the former order of things. By a decree of the Vice- 
President, the army and navy of Colombia wear mourning for three days as a 
testimony of respect to the memory of Adams and Jefferson. 

Pervu.—There appears to be considerable disturbance in Peru, the people 
are getting to be discontented with having so large a Colombian force in the 
country. A plot to deprive them of their arms and to drive them from the 
country after killing Bolivar, has been discovered. Thirty persons of the first 
families are said to have been arrested and imprisoned as leaders of the con- 
spiracy. On the whole, the affairs of this southern continent appear to be 
in a very unsettled state. Jt would appear there is not yet sufficient intelli- 
gence and civilization among the people for self-government, and the estab- 
lishment of any other form of government, appears to be impracticable. 

Buenos Ayres.—There is no present prospect of a termination of the 
war with Brazil, through lord Ponsonby’s mediation at Rio Janerio, All 
articles of import are very high—specie scarce, and at nearly double the 
price of the paper currency. About 4.000 men had been impressed to rein- 
force the army in the Banda Oriental. A decree against private banking 
has been issued. 

Canapa.—The population and importance of this colony is rapidly in- 
creasing—in Upper Canada at a rate nearly equal to that of any of ovr new 
states. A very large amount of money has been appropriated for ‘ort.fica- 
tions, and many strong works are erecting, especially at or near the mouth 
of Grand River, and on the Montreal mountain. Barracks for 2.000 men 
are to be built at Queenston, The British North American colonies, are 
exciting much increased attention “ at home.” The British paper publish- 
ed at New York, the * Albion” asserts, that, his majesty’s ministers now 
contemplate the most important changes in the form and system of the 
local government oi the British North American provinces. Conceiving 
that the welfare of these fine provinces would be promoted if placed uncer 
one general, vigorous, and effectiv_ government, they have formed the plan 
of uniting them into ONE CONFEDERATE SYSTEM, Each province will 
still retain its own local government and two legislative bodies as they at 
present exist, with some modifications; but it will be required to send a 
certain number ot delegates to the place of the general government to enact 
laws for the whole. At the head of this grand confederation will be piaced 
some distinguished individual appomted by the crown.” Some speak ot 
Holifax as the seat of the general goveanment, others of Quebec, others of 
Montreal. An act has passed the house of assembly in Upper Canada, grant- 
ing 200 acres of land to every congregation throughout the province, without 
distinction of sect. There was some demur about granting this boon to Uni- 
tarians, but it finally prevailed to place them on a level with the others. 

Unitep StTates.—Congiess assembled onthe 5th ultimo, the message of 
the President is‘a long and important document of which however we consider 
it unnecessary to give extracts, as our readers will probably have read _ it be- 
fore this reachesthem. That which seems most to engage the attention of the 
public is, the exclusion of American vessels from the British colonies in the 
West Indies, after the 1st of December last, by the B:itish order in counc?l. 
The documents and papers, accompanying the President's message, on this 


yect, @ 


are voluminous; from all of which we learn the following particulars : 
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rhat the regulation of commerce between the United States and British eo): 
nies in the West Indies, was not settled by the treaty of 1815, but according 
to usual practice, was regulated by acts of parliament; that in 1822, the ports 
f the colonies were opened to American vessels laden with the produce of the 
United States, upon paying a certain duty; this offer was practically accept- 
ed. Butin March 1823, Congress passed an act imposing an alien duty of 94 
cents per ton, and an additional duty on the cargos of British vessels from the 
colonies, entering the ports of the United States, until it should be made to ap- 
pear that American vessels were admitted into the colonial ports on the same 
footing with British vessels from British ports: the design of which, of course, 
was to bring about this object. As, however, the British did not agree to this, 
they imposed an additional countervailing duty on American vessels in the 
ports of the West Indies, equal to that imposed by the act of Congress; which 
however has not been demanded for upwards of two years. In this state the 
West India trade has continued till this time, Ever since the passing of the 
acts above mentioned, there have been proposals made and accepted to 
regulate this matte: by treaty. In the discussions relative to this, the parties 
could not agree,and the negotiation was broken off, with the understanding that 
it was to be resuined as soon as possible. Various causes, however, have ope- 
rated to prevent this, in reference to which the British minister seems to im- 
pute blame to the United States, as apparently trifling with the subject, in nev- 
er having forwarded to their minister the necessary instructions, and they on 
the contrary, rest the blame on circumstances beyond their controul, such as 
the sickness of Mr. King, and the sickness and absence of the Biitish minis- 
ters &c. In the mean time, in July 1825, the British Parliament passed an 
act declaring the ports of the colonies in the West Indies open to all nations 
who, having colonies, should open them to British vessels in the same manner ; 
ind to those not having colonies. on condit.on of their admitting British vessels 
into their ports on the footing of the most favoured nation. This latter pro- 
posal applied to the United States, to which they did not accede: owing, as is 
alleged, to the difficulty of understanding the precise impoit of the act, anda 
belief that, as a negotiation on this subject was pending, it was not intended 
to apply to them, more especially, as no direct notice to that effect was offi- 
cially given. The British ministry, however, appear to have understood it to 
apply to the United States, as well as to any other country. and as they did 
not accede to it, the order in counci] to exclude Amevican vessels from the 
West Indies, after the Ist of December, was issued. From this statement it 
would appear, that the proceedings complained of. have arisen out of a mutu- 
al misunderstanding, which we have no doubt will be easily rectified. While 
the undoubted right of Great-Britian to dictate on what terms she will permit 
any nation to trade with her colonies, is admitted on both sides, it is no less 
obvious. that it is for the interest of both countries that their intercourse with 
each other should be of the most liberal and conciliatory kind. 

The convention entered into by Mr. Gallatin with the British government, 
fixes the compensation for slaves and other p-operty ca) ied off by the British, 
subsequent to the treaty of Ginent, at $1,200,000, which is $300,000 less than 
the claims preferred. From the statement of the Secretary of the navy. sub- 
mitted to the President, it appears that the present nava! force of the United 
States, is as follows: 12 ships of the line, 17 frigates of the first class, 3 of the 
2d class, 16 sloops of war, 4 schooners of 12 guns, and 3 other vessels. 

According tothe Treasury report it appears, that the whole receipts for the 
year amount to . ‘ ‘ : ; . , $25.885.932 50 


Balance in the treasury 31st of December, 1825, : ; 5.201.650 43 


making $31,087,582 93 
Total expenditures for the year 1826, . ‘ . ‘ 24.662.043 96 


Leaving a balance in the treasury, the Ist of Jan. 1827, of 26,425.538 97 
On the first of January 1827, the whole national debt of the United States 
vill amount to $73,920,844 69. 
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